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THE RUINED COTTAGE. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





A RUINED cottage by the way-side half hidden 
by luxurious vegetation; the door-sill slanting to 
the earth—the frames empty of door or window- 
glass, the roof broken up and black with ruin— 
desolation reigns around. 

What of it? 

Why, that gay hearts with joyous beat, or lan- 
guid with the throb of sorrow, have dwelt within 
those forgotten walls; beaming eyes have an- 
swered to love’s mute language, or moistened 
with warm tears as the shadow of a first grief 
stole, with noiseless footfall, upon the sunny 
threshold. The first cry of a living soul heard 
those old timbers—the last sigh of the dying, 
and it may be, a convoy of angels no man saw 
left the splendor of their departing glory on the 
moss-thatched roof. : 

I shall sit upon this tree stump, around whose 
decay flourish the green leaves of a new and 
vigorous growth, and learn a lesson. How soli- 
tary! how quiet! only the soft rustle of the 
grass, the wee pipe of the small bird, the occa- 
sional chirp of the insects in the undergrowth. 
The silent hills—the river flowing by, bearing 
lilies on its bosom, the far-off heavens brilliant 
with the tints of summer, and the vernal airs 
almost celestial in their softness, that fitly har- 
monize with the season and the sweet day pic- 
ture. The ruins of the cottage fade, and before 
my dreamy eye rises a beautiful dwelling with 
roses at the door, and scents of eglantine, and 
blossoms on the apple’trees. I forgot the church 
spire of the far-off village, just seen at the end 
of the long turnpike road, but now I hear the 
musical clangor of its bells, toned down liquidly 
by the far distance; and it reminds me that there 
is @ bridal there. The pride of the village and 
the finest youth in all the country have united 
their destinies. They have both been indus- 
trious, both saved a little sum with which they 
can begin life; the past is a blank to them—the 
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future a Paradise. What a pleasant kitchen! 
with its yellow floor, white pantry shelves, silver- 
like tins and oaken chairs. What a parlor! with 
its graceful curtains, bright rag-carpet, pretty 
side-board and stately rocking-chair. What 
chambers! the sloping roof white as the new 
fallen snow, the bed with its. white and crimson 
calico quilt—the little glass with a gilded shep- 
herdess tending gilded sheep; the vase of flowers 
in the chimney, and the peeping woodbine at the 
window. 

Well, they are settled. The little patch of 
mould on the right gladdens into life, and the 
waving grain, bursting with its treasure of 
wealth, glitters in the sunlight. The garden is 
rich with its fair young flowers; and as years 
glide on, still fairer—because immortal flowers 
bloom in the inner sanctuary—the children God 
gives them. How quickly the pretty babes 
climb the steep of boyhood, robust youth, sturdy 
manhood. One after another the handsome girls 
hie from their home-nest to live with the chosen 
of their affections; and the sons take to them- 
selves wives, and build them pleasant habita- 
tions there to farm and thrive. 

‘“‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,” prays 
the old man, smiling in his contentment. But 
no sooner does he rise from his knees, than his 
eldest son bursts in wild with excitement, hardly 
able to utter, ‘‘Father, there’s a coal-mine on 
my land that’s to:make us all rich—thank God!” 
The old man is bewildered by the news. What 
cares he for riches going down to the grave? 
But he cannot stay the tide of sudden prosperity 
—he is the father of a millionaire. 

‘*Bless me, how rusty the old cottage looks ; 
father, you must take one of my new houses; 
you shall live like a prince.” 

No, the old man had rather die in the dear 
homestead where he and his venerable wife have 
lived ee loved for more than half a century. 
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He is “‘right glad on’t” that his son thrives so 
well, hopes John won’t forget the ‘‘futer” in 
this world’s good, but there’s danger on’t be- 
cause “‘Scripter” says woe to him that maketh 
haste to be rich—but he didn’t exactly see how 
John could help bein’ a rich man—he shall pray 
that he be not overcome. Yet when he hears 
of John’s splendid mansion in the city, and 
splendid manner of living, and that his clever 
grandchildren are growing up educated and 
fashionable, he shakes his head and sighs 
heavily—he can hardly tell why himself. 





By-and-by the little cottage door, now quaint 
and grey, opens for the last time for him, and 
men with bent shoulders and white hairs follow 
his cold body to the grave. The lonesome old 
wife goes next, longing to sleep beside the part- 
ner of her life and youth, The little, old cottage 
is sold; for commerce has not set its busy mart 
in that out-of-the-way place; it is tenanted after- 
ward by poverty and thriftlessness, and then by 
want and drunkenness, until decay makes it his 
habitation and silently crumbles it at base and 
roof for a pastime. 





THE PICTURE. 


BY MES. PIDSLEY. 


I gaze upon thy picture, love, 
And fancy brings thee here; 
Methinks I hear thy smothered laugh 
To tell me thou art near. 


Again I hear thy lisping words, 
Which weary hours beguile; 

Thy little arms are round me twined— 
Once more I see thee smile. 


And kneeling at my footstool, dear, 
Thy ev’ning prayer is said, 

And with a mother’s holy love, 
My hand is on thy head. 


And now upon thy pillow soft, 
With many a kind good night, 

I lay my precious darling down 
Until the morning’s light. 


Then turn to press a kiss once more 
Upon thy velvet cheek; 





And as thine eyes in slumber close 
I scarcely dare to speak. 


But now I miss thee from my side, 
In vain I wait for thee, 

At morning or at eventide— 
No more thou com’st to me. 


I gaze upon a sunny tress— 
A lock of golden hair; 

My heart grows faint—my eyes are dim— 
Where is my darling—where? 


Oh! down beneath the cold, cold ground 
My child is sleeping now; 

“They wrapped her in a snow-white shroud,” 
With cypress wreath’d her brow; 


And crossed her little hands upon 
Her pure and guileless breast, 

And with a prayer to God above 
They laid her down to rest. 





MEMORY’S TREASURES. 


BY LIZZIEB MILLER. 


Warre brow s0 fair and pure, (tho’ cold, 
So like an angel brow) 

Fit tenement the soul to hold, 
That leaves it empty now. 

Sweet eyes, so clear and soft and kind, 
And full of tender love; 

Dear eyes that tears no more shall blind, 
Nor aught to gladness move. 


Fair cheeks, that once were smooth and bright, 
Like roses sweet and red; 

8o pallid now—so marbly white, 
The roses all are dead! 





Pale lips, once formed for loving words, 
And loving words alone; 

How long since our sad souls have heard 
The music of their tone! 


We ery, in saddest tones of pain, 
Though hopeless evermore, 

“Qh! bring these treasures back again, 
Our faded joys restore!” 

In vain, in vain, the cruel grave 
In silence gathers all; 

Our anxious fondness cannot save, 
Our eager prayers recall. 





AUNT HAPZIBAH’S BEAU. 


BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


Ir happened, the other day, that Kate and I 
had occasion to go to the village on a shopping 
expedition; and as the sleighing was fine, Allan 
volunteered to drive us over in the sleigh. As 
we entered the store—for our little village boasts 
but one—I noticed standing by the stove Ezekiel 
Bugbee, a small farmer in the neighborhood; 
and at present a widower, and the fortunate pos- 
sessor of some seven or eight as impish-looking 
little red-headed boys and girls, as it was ever 
my fortune to see grouped into one family. 
Many a time, from uncle’s seat in church, have 
I watched the marshaling of that unruly tribe 
up the aisle and into their pew. Often too, in 
the course of the long and somewhat tedious 
service, have my bonds of compassion yearned 
over them, as I have watched them wriggling 
and twisting upon their seats like a bundle of 
eels on a market-stand. I was almost glad, at 
last, to hear they had the whooping-cough, be- 
cause it kept them away, especially as they were 
not dangerous. 

As I said, Ezekiel stood by the stove warming 
himself, for it was a keen, frosty day, and as 
Kate and I turned to the counter to make our 
purchases, Allan drew near to the widower and 
entered into conversation with him. Now Allan, 
be it known, despite his joking propensities, 
having “been through college,” is regarded as 
an oracle of wisdom by most of the villagers; 
and is by them consulted, and his advice respect- 
fully asked upon many momentous occasions; 
and to do the scape-grace justice, he has very 
good judgment and common sense, when he is 
disposed to use it. 

I was not surprised, therefore, when, by the 
lowered tone and earnest gestures of the two, I 
was made aware that their conversation had 
turned upon some topic of more than ordinary 
interest. Whether it were relative to the keep- 
ing of sheep or the training of horses, was a 
matter of no moment to me, so I turned over my 
silks and assorted my worsted unheeding. 

Our purchases being at last completed, Kate 
and I drew near the stove, and warmed ourselves 
preparatory to our homeward ride. 

Accidentally I overheard the mention of aunt 
Hap’s name by the couple opposite. Thereupon 
I thought it no sin to open my ears, and paid 





heed accordingly to the drift of their discourse. 
Instantly I perceived, by the flickering, half- 
suppressed light in Allan’s eye, that despite 
the deep and intense gravity of the widower, 
the youngster scented a joke; so I exchanged 
glances with Kate, and we both: assuming an 
air of the most innocent unconsciousness, drank 
in every word of the conversation. 

“You really think I could prevail upon her?” 
said Ezekiel, in a tone of earnest inquiry. 

“T think it quite possible; though as you say, 
she is somewhat difficult of access. Still I think 
you, Mr. Bugbee, if anybody, can win her 
favor.” 

“T am certainly willing to make any sacrifice 
in order to do so,” said the meek, obsequious 
little man. ‘I think I will call on her this very 
afternoon.” 

“Excuse me,” said Allan, “I know aunt Hap 
is extensively engaged to-day with some culinary 
operations. If you will allow:me to suggest, I 
think to-morrow evening would be more agree- 
able to her. In affairs with the ladies, you know, 
one should seize upon the most auspicious mo- 
ment.” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly, a day more or less 
can hardly make any great difference; though 
for the sake of my dear children, I feel inclined 
to use all proper haste in the matter.” 

“TI have often heard my aunt express the 
deepest interest in your children,” (so had I, 
when she “wished,” with a groan, “that the 
tithing-man would take those ugly, little, red- 
headed brats of Bugbee’s out of the meeting- 
house, for she was sure they would destroy her 
nerves entirely with their carryin’s on in thé 
house o’ God,”’) ‘‘and I don’t doubt her sympa- 
thies will incline her to a favorable consideration 
of your suit. At any rate, you have my best 
wishes.” - 

The murder was out then, Ezekiel Bugbee 
was coming to court our aunt Hapzibah! Kate 
looked around to me in wordless, yet half amused 
consternation. Al gave us a funny look; but 
just at this moment Frank Peters put his head 
within the door, and called out, 

“We are going out to the pond for a skating 
frolic, Al, will you come along? I have a pair 


of skates at your service.” 
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**T’m a lady’s man to-day, Frank, thank you,” 
said Al, pleasantly, glancing at us. 

“I beg your pardon, ladies, but I really didn’t 
observe you. I’m in a terrible hurry, for the 
boys are waiting, but I would make them delay 
a moment for Al, for I know he is so fond of the 
sport.” 

**Don’t let us hinder you, Al,” said Kate, 
“for I can drive Blackbird home as well as you. 
Lizzie isn’t afraid to trust me, are you?” 

**No, indeed,” said I, ‘‘ we'll have a jolly ride 
home; so good-bye to you, and pleasant sport.” 

With a hasty ‘‘thank you,” Al joined the 
skating-party. Very shortly our goods were 
tied up, and we rose to leave. 

** Allow me to assist you into the sleigh,” said 
Mr, Bugbee, with his most gallant air, following 
us to the door. We accepted his services, and 
he handed us in, and then loosing the horse from 
his fastenings, presented us with the reins with 
the most polite smile and bow imaginable. 

‘*Have the kindness to present my highest re- 
gards to Miss Greenleaf,” said the dapper little 
personage, ‘‘and say to her that 1 intend to pay 
my respects to her in person before long.” 

‘‘Well, here is an adventure. Love and mur- 
der! What will aunt Hap say? Why, Lil, it 
is perfectly overwhelming. I would die, with 
laughing, right here on the spot, if it wasn’t for 
living to see it out.” 

**Do you think she will accept him?” 

**How can I guess? I don’t think it ever 
happened to her in all her life before to have a 
beau. We must tell her at once and prepare her 
for the momentous occasion; if it should come 
upon her suddenly it might upset her poor 
nerves entirely; and you know the least ap- 
proach to such a catastrophe is sufficient to put 
the household in commotion for a week.” 

When we reached home; Kate ran in, her black 
curls flying back in the wildest confusion: and I 
followed. 

We entered the library. Aunt Hap sat by the 
fire, very composedly occupied with her usual 
Saturday afternoon’s work of daruing. Al had 
drawn upon his imagination slightly for those 
‘culinary operations” which would interfere 
with the widower’s addresses. I own I felt 
some trepidation about breaking in upon that 
apparently serene and unrufiled mood. How- 
ever, after a minute or two, I ventured to say, 

“IT have some news for you, aunt Hap.” 

‘*For me, child? Who’s dead?” 

“Nobody, I hope; but something has hap- 
pened nevertheless; and something else is about 
to happen.” 

“Do tell now! 


Well, I always expected it. 





People always will be a gettin’ into scrapes 
somehow, and I can’t help it—so I don’t know 
as I am responsible. I ’spose now somebody’s 
been gettin’ into love, and is goin’ to be mar- 
ried.” 

You've hit it exactly, aunt Hap.” 

‘¢Well,” with a look of resignation edifying 
to behold, ‘‘I never see such works as the world 
is coming to. I don’t know nothin’ what to ex- 
pect next. Who’s been a fallin’ into love?” 

‘Mr. Ezekiel Bugbee.” 

«Zeke Bugbee.’ Well, I never. As true as 
I live, his wife hasn’t been dead a year yet, 
Well, I know human nater is awfully depraved, 
but who’d a looked for such goin’s on in a 
church member. Deary me, deary me.” 

“T’m sorry you feel so badly about it, aunt 
Hap, for he’s coming to court you. He sent his 
best respects to you by us, and said he was 
coming to see you soon; and we overheard him 
asking Allanif he thought it was of any use for 
him to try to win your favor.” 

Aunt Hap’s eyes had opened wide at this 
announcement, She had taken off her spec- 
tacles, smoothed down her foretop, adjusted her 
cap, folded her hands, and now sat with down- 
cast eyes, affecting a look of resignation most 
refreshing to behold. 

‘*Well,” said she, at last, ‘“‘I ain’t a bit sur- 
prised. Zekiel Bugbee is a godly and prudent 
man, and ’taint no ways wonderful that in his 
tryin’ circumstances, he feels the need of a help- 
meet, But then, gals, I have duties here! 
duties to my brother and his children.” 

‘‘Well,” said Kate, laughing, ‘‘you’d better 
hurry up your decision, for he’s coming to-mor- 
row night, and I don’t doubt will want his an- 
swer right on the spot.” 

“Sunday night! Comin’ Sunday night, is 
he?” said aunt Hap, with a pleased look in her 
eyes. 
“Yes, aunt Hap, and Lil and I’ll be generous, 
and give you the parlor all to yourself.” 

“I’m amazed at your levity, gals,” was the 
reply, in a tone of reproof, ‘‘I don’t consider 
this any trifling business; the interests of ten 
immortal souls hang upon it,”’ and the spinster 
folded up her work solemnly and left the room, 
with a countenance which expressed with gra- 
phic force all her deep sense of responsibility for 
Zeke Bugbee and his eight red-headed young- 
sters. 

Allan didn’t come home that night till after we 
had retired; but the next morning, as soon as we 
could find an opportunity, we told him of the 
disclosure we had made to aunt Hap, and its 
effects upon the good lady. 
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‘‘Capital!” said he, clapping his hands in 
high glee. ‘‘You couldn’t have done a better 
thing, girls,” and he went into a perfect con- 
yulsion of laughter. ‘*What will the dear, old 
blunderbuss say?” 

Now we had been excessively amused, but Al’s 
mirth so far exceeded ours as to occasion me 
some little surprise. 

«What is the matter with you?” saidI. ‘I 
don’t believe you have told us the whole joke 
yet.” 

“‘No, indeed,” he replied, ‘‘you have only the 
rind of the-matter; the pith and heart of the 
joke you don’t dream of.” 

Of course we coaxed and teazed until he was 
obliged to tell us at last. I am afraid our Sun- 
day meditations were not of the most appropriate 
character that day, but we all concluded, from 
aunt Hap’s frequency and expressive glances 
toward Zeke Bugbee’s pew, that we were not 
the only transgressors. 

Evening was never so long in coming before. 
Even aunt Hap betrayed symptoms of uneasi- 
ness and anxiety, as, arrayed in a stiff, black 
alpaca, which she had omitted to change after 
church as was her usual custom, she sat by 
the window watching, she said, ‘the most splen- 
deriferous sundown that ever she see.” N. B. 
The road from Zeke Bugbee’s farm was in plain 
sight from the window. 


and lastly, spreading out to its fullest expansion 

her hem-stitched handkerchief, she gave a shrill, 
‘nervous preparatory ‘‘ahem!” and started, stiff 
and precise, for the parlor door. 

For an instant after the click of the door- 
latch announced her actual departure, there was 
silence among'us. At last, however, Kate burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

**Oh! Al,” she exclaimed, “I can’t stand this. 
Do you think it would be very wicked in us to 
$go to the door and listen? We know all about 
it, you know.” 

** Wicked, no, indeed; it would be wicked not 
to in such a case as this. Come, both of you, 
into the closet, and we’ll open the door a crack 
and take the good of the whole scene.” 

I must confess I hesitated a little, for I wasn’t 
bred to admire eaves-dropping. But Al wouldn’t 
take ‘‘no” for an answer. 

‘¢Come now, Lil, there isn’t the least harm in 
it; and I say it would be a wilful, wicked waste 
of fun to throw away such an opportunity as 
this. Don’t spoil it all.” 

It was of no use trying to resist him, for he 
seized me by the arm and drew me toward the 
small closet which intervened between the library 
: and parlor. 

A crack in the door enabled us to see very 
distinctly the spinster and her beau, sitting at 
a little distance from each other upon the sofa, 


At last it got so dark that she couldn’t see ; Aunt Hap’s faded cheeks owned a slight acces- 
any longer, and then I did want to put the spin- $ sion of color, and the widower had turned his 


ster’s knitting-work into her hands, for I knew 
the accustomed clatter of the needles would have 
eased her mind, which was evidently fearfully 
agitated. As for us youngsters, the solemnity 
of the occasion checked our mirth somewhat, 
although it would now and then find outlet in 
sly winks and glances. 

It was not very long, however, before we were 
all suddenly startled by a loud alarm from the 
great brass knocker of the front door. Aunt 
Hap gave a little nervous start and exclamation, 
and then recovering her composure, settled back 
into her stiff rocking-chair as solemn as a tomb- 
stone. 

Very shortly the library door opened, and 
Elsie, the kitchen girl, entered, displaying two 
rows of grinning ivory, as she delivered her mes- 
sage. 

‘Zeke Bugbee’s in the parlor, and wants to 
see Miss Greenleaf.” 

If aunt Hap tried to look unconscious, she 
didn’t succeed very well. However, she rose 
and going to the glass smoothed down her flut- 
tering feathers, arranged the pink and yellow 


portly, little person around in such a way as to 
enable him look directly into her countenance, 
which he was now regarding with a gaze as 
ardent and eager as could possibly emanate from 
his small, round, half-shut eyes. 

‘*As I said, Miss Hapzibah,” was the first 
remark we overheard, ‘‘I have not called this 
evening without a purpose. Your nephew may 
have intimated to you the nature of my errand,” 

Aunt Hap tremblingly confessed to some such 
foreknowledge, adding, 

‘*My sympathies have been with you from the 
very first, Ezekiel; it is a great charge you've 
had left on your hands; and tain’t every man 
that would have got along with it as you have. 
I’ve watched things pretty narrer, and I’m bound 
for to say that you’ve done your duty like a 
man.” 

Ezekiel was apparently much encouraged. 

*‘Yes, Miss Greenleaf,’ said he, ‘I’ve tried 
to do my duty, but it’s a hard thing for a man 
alone to bring up such a family as mine; though 
I’m bound to say that my children ain’t the 
worst in the world.” 





ribbons of her cap to suit her fastidious taste, 





‘Qh! no,” said aunt Hap, smiling, and looking 
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extremely gracious, “I’ve allers thought your 
children was remarkable good; and dear, ami- 
able little creeturs; I’m sure they ain’t no objec- 
tion at all.” 

Mr. Bugbee looked as if he didn’t quite under- 
stand the drift of the last remark, but continued, 

«Now that they are all so sick, I’m specially 
oneasy about ’em, and I do think it’s my duty 
to do all I can, and as quick as I can, to git ’em 
into a more favorable condition. There ain’t no 
tellin’ how much I do miss their mother now.” 

“To be sure you must; and I’m sure you ain’t 
a bit to blame for lookin’ around for another 
wife. Some folks might say it was a little too 
soon, to be sure; but for my part, I think when 
a body takes everything into consideration, it 
ain’t a bit too soon.” 

“Some folks might be inclined to talk about 
that,” said Ezekiel, fidgeting about uneasily in 
his seat, ‘‘but as you say, they don’t look at 
the circumstances of the case, and I’m sure we 
needn’t care anything for their remarks.” 

“Of course not,” replied aunt Hap, ‘‘I allers 
‘was independent about such matters. I shouldn’t 
think nothin’ o’ what folks was a mind to say in 
Buch a case.” 


“I’m glad you think so; ’twas Mrs. Larned 
that sent me to you.” 
‘What, Jim Larned’s widder, Sally Casewell 


that was! I guess you must be mistaken; she 
never was no friend to me, and since her hus- 
band has died, and she’s been a showin’ out for 
a real high-strung, high-falutine critter as she 
is, she’s abused me worse’n ever.” 

“I think there must be some mistake,” said 
Ezekiel, nervous drops of perspiration breaking 
out all over his forehead; and indeed I did pity 
the little man, for between his tardiness in com- 
ing directly to the point at issue, and his men- 
tion of Mrs. Larned, aunt Hap was getting pretty 
thoroughly roused—*‘I think there must be some 


thought you was the more proper person of the 
two to ask, ’specially as Mrs. Larned said -—~” 

By this time, aunt Hap had bethought herself 
of the danger of showing any temper just at this 
important crisis, and hastened to interpose with 
becoming amiability. ; 

‘I’m very glad. to know you wa’n’t so foolish, 
Mr. Bugbee; as you say, she ain’t a person 0’ no 
experience at all, and she ain’t fit for to be 
nobody’s wife till she leaves off some o’ them 
high-falutine airs o’ hern, and comes down to be 
a@ soberer, steadier, sensibler woman. I don’t 
see as there’s much prospect o’ that day ever 
comin’ though. I was sure you hadn’t been a 
askin’ her for to hev ye.” 

By this time Ezekiel’s nervousness was quite 
Pitiable to behold. 

“I’m afraid, Miss Greenleaf,’’ said he, ‘that 
$ you hain’t quite understood me. I didn’t mean 
for to say that I hadn’t axed Mrs. Larned to 
have me, because I have, and we’re going to be 
married as “soon as the spring opens, if it’s the 
Lord’s will.” 

You should have seen the fire that shot from 
aunt Hap’s eyes, it was perfectly dreadful. 

“What do you mean, Zeke Bugbee,” she 
screamed, ‘‘by comin’ here to court me, when 
you’re engaged already to Sally Larned?” 

‘*Mercy to us!” ejaculated the little man, 
meekly, but with a terribly frightened look, 
“TI didn’t think nothin’ at all about courtin’ on 
ye, I only come to ax ye for your receipt for a 
: syrup to cure the whooping-cough. Mrs. Larned 
said you'd got an excellent one, that nobody else 
in these parts hadn’t got; she said she knowed 
you was awful stingy about givin’ away sich 
things; but she thought, bein’ as my children 
$ was so sick, maybe you would be willin’ for to 

accommodate me.” 
In that one moment of rage and disappoint- 
‘ment, aunt Hap’s anger was almost sublime; at 





mistake, for Mrs. Larned spoke of you very } least when she raised her shrill voice to reply to 


kindly when she advised me to come here. She 
said you was a little stiff sometimes, but she 
knew you had a kind heart at the bottom, and 
she thought you wouldn’t really refuse me.”’ 

**Refuse you!” said aunt Hap, angrily; ‘so 
you've been makin’ a confidant of her, have 
you; a tellin’ her all your secrets, and mine too. 
I suppose she refused you first herself, before 
she sent you here?” 

**Why, no, Miss Hapzibah,” replied the 
widower, growing redder in the face and more 
and more uneasy. “I really didn’t think o’ 
askin’ her. Mrs. Larned is a nice woman, I 
think; a very nice woman indeed, but she hain’t 
had so much experience as you have, and I 


the unfortunate widower, it approached within 
the ‘‘one step.” 

“Go out of this house, Zeke Bugbee! Ain’t 
you ashamed of yourself to come here askin’ 
$favors of me, of Deacon Job Wildfire’s sister, 
\ when you’ve disgraced yourself by askin’ that 
brazen-faced widder to marry you; I know all 
about your carryin’s on; and your wife not 
year dead yet. People needn’t think to deceive 
4 me.” 

By this time Ezekiel had found his hat, and 
had beat a hasty retreat to the front door, which 
he hastened to put between him and the irate 
spinster, scarcely retaining his composure suffi- 
ciently to utter a hasty “good night, Miss 
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Greenleaf,” which his politeness would by no: of her own room, whether unmindful or not of 
means permit him entirely to dispense with. the burst of laughter which issued from the 
Aunt Hap fied precipitately to the sanctuary ‘ parlor closet, I cannot say. 





‘'A MAY SONG. 


BY FRANCES ©. MOTTE. 


Come, sister, awake, 

The birds and the breeze 
Invitingly call 

A walk ’neath the trees. 
The sun has arisen 

And toils on his way, 
Far up in the Heavens 

This beautiful day. 


The landscape outspreading 
In loveliness lies, 
On the lap of the year 
In her fair Summer guise ; 
Come forth with the flowerets, 
Adieu to all care, 
See beauty new ushers 
Now here and now there. 


From the gay spreading meadows, 
From hill-side and glen, 

Glad anthems are welling, 
Re-echoed again; 

And listen the matins 
Embowered among 

The young orange blossoms, 
A heyday is sung. 

And gladness sits lightly 
On fountain and stream— 

While the gay laughing brook 
Courts the sun’s lucid beam; 





And whisper the flowers, 
Blest tokens of peace, 
Of a home far away, 
Where all good shall increase, 


The South wind now dallies 
Rich masses among; 
Far out in the valley 
Rare odors are flung. 
Coquettishly lingers 
Some fair maiden’s bower, 
Now gently enfoldeth 
The bride of an hour. 


Yon fairy-like prattler, 
All heart in his play, 
Chimes out with the many 
Ma, “Happy May-day”— 
From the tall swaying pines 
To the velvety heath— 
From the blue sky above, 
The greensward beneath, 


On the wing of the zephyr 
As mission ’tis borne, 

Go forth and be grateful 
This happy May morn. 

All—all speak its praises, 
Rapt, vocal, and gay— 

The Queen month is with us, 
Bright, beautiful May. 





THE CRUSADER’S RETURN. 


BY MBS. ANNA BACHE. 


Tue plume that decked her raven hair, 
Upon his helm she placed; 

Her purple scarf, of broidery rare, 
His glittering armor graced. 

A tear was trembling in her eye, 
He kissed it as it fell; 

A fond embrace, a murmured sigh, 
And then—the sad farewell, 


Far, far away, in Holy Land, 
The Knight his banner bore; 
And suitors for the Ladye’s hand, 

Beset her father’s door. 





The Ladye’s eye with care grew dim, 
And sad the Ladye’s breast; 

But still to Heaven, fond prayers for him, 
The Ladye’s lips addrest. 


In perils wild, through flood and flame, 
For years the warrior fought; 

Then, true in love, and bright in fame, 
His Ladye’s bower he sought. 

Her faithful heart no longer sighed, 
Nor owned her eyes a tear; 

He left her, in her beauty’s pride, 
He found her—on her bier. 





LOVE AT SIGHT. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


Miss Exsre Cunninauam sat alone in her 
sister’s dining-room. 

It was a spacious apartment, hung with pic- 
tures, and liberally furnished. The wood-fire 
which blazed and crackled on the hearth, threw 
pleasant touches of light about the room; bring- 
ing out here by the chimney-side, the arm of 
@ crimson chair; here on the rug, the woollen 
roses that bloom all winter long; there at the 
window, the fold of a long green curtain; and 
on the wall, the gleaming shoulder of a Mag- 
dalene, or some patriarch’s white beard. 

The two tall lamps which burnt on the corner 
of a table, pretended to no rivalry with the fire- 
light; but seemed satisfied with the mission of 
lighting Elsie’s newspaper, and revealing Elsie’s 
wrinkled, placid face, and snow-white cap. 

Elsie looked comfortable, cheerful, nay, happy. 
Her work-basket stood beside her on the floor, 
with a waiting aspect; her stocking lay on the 
table, all its needles idle, except that one where- 
with she guided her vision along the columns of 
the crowded print. The room was quiet as 
Elsie’s heart. 

But before the maiden fully realized her own 
content, there cameachange. Quick, noisy feet 
ran up the steps outside, clattered along the} 
piazza; and as if by one motion, tried the door- 
handle, shook the door enough to break its 
hinges, Elsie thought, and rang the bell. 

All this brought the speedy response which 
Master Ned Cathcart required. Men and maidens 
ran to answer the imperious summons, the wind 
and Ned entered together, and half a dozen inner 
doors swung and slammed in echo to the outer 
one. 

‘* Aunt Elsie, how are you! Where’s mother?” 

“She has gone to a concert, my child. She 
took an early tea, and will meet your father 
down town.” 

‘«What, both gone for all the evening? Where’s 
Angie?” 

‘In bed, an hour ago. 


You must try to be 
content with my society for one evening. We'll 
have a cosy time together; you shall study, and 
Iread. What are you laughing at, Ned?” 

“TI was thinking how amused the fellows at 
school would be at the idea of my passing a cosy 
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Elsie looked up, Ned had never seen so much 
expression in her eyes before. ‘‘Why, didn’t 
you end the sentence as you thought it, and say, 
‘with a forlorn old maid?’” 

‘*Well now, aunt Elsie, are not old maids for- 
lorn aud forsaken beyond anything else on earth? 
I often wonder how you can look so tranquil, 
left at home as you are night after night, to 
keep house, while the rest of the family are 
going about, dancing, riding, hearing music, 
having a good time.” 

‘* Which I have with less trouble, when I stay 
at home.” 

‘But you don’t pretend to say you are 
happy?” 

*¢I do.” 

‘That you would not be young asI amif you 
could?” 

“Yes, Ned. At your age I was foolish as 
young girls are apt to be, full of romance and 
sentiment, saw a sage in every college boy, and 
a hero in every militia captain, I was always in 
love and in trouble.” 

‘sWho’d have believed it, aunt Elsie in love? 
What were the men like? Why didn’t you marry 
them? Were you ever disappointed? Do tell 
me about it. I’ve always heard that maiden 
aunts had a stock of old romance laid away to 
dry in their memories.” 

‘*We must have tea first.” 

‘Oh, hang tea! The idea of mixing up sup- 
per and romance. You wouldn’t have done it, 
aunt Elsie, when you were young.” 

‘No, I was not wise enough. The servants 
wait for us, and they being heart-whole——” 

*«Oh, I understand. There, that'll bring them.” 

‘These bell-wires must be made of some im- 
possible compound of steel and gutta percha, 
Ned.” 

“IT only wanted to hear you expostulate, you 
do it in such a tranquil way. You're not a bit 
of a scold, aunt Elsie, if I half battered the 
house down, you’d remark that Ned was unfor- 
tunate in having such an impetuous nature— 
never a word about your misfortune in having to 
live with him.” 

‘‘ Well, you’re a good boy, with all your fail- 
ings.” 


**No one else thinks so, aunt Elise. No one 
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else understands me; and I mean to tell youa 
secret.” 

‘Take one of these muffins while they are 
warm. I'll promise to keep your secret faith- 
fully, Ned, and you know I love to have you 
come to me for advice, It flatters the ‘forlorn 
old maid.’ ” 

‘The dear, blessed old maid!” Ned sprang 
from his seat and kissed her. ‘Only how can 
you talk of love and muffins at one breath.” 

**No one spoke of love.” 

«Then some one shall, for I’m in love, aunt 
Elsie, deep, deep and desperately and forever in 
love; and if I can’t marry her——” 

** Whom?” 

‘*Why, Mary, Mary Marshall. Who cares about 
the name? Isn’t it enough that she’s sweet, and 
good, and beautiful? Oh, if you could see her 
little feet, aunt Elsie, and that dimple in her 
cheek, and that little curl on her forehead.” 

** What they call a ‘beau-catcher’ ?” 

*¢ Pshaw, no, a natural curl, a little airy.” 

“T didn’t know that Judge Marshall had a 
daughter Mary.” 

‘“‘Nor dol. Her father is no judge that ever 


I heard, except he be a judge of tin-pans.” 
**Ned, you don’t mean the tinker’s daughter?” 


*¢ Aunt Elsie, I do!” 

‘*Why she used to trundle her father’s little 
cart from door to door, while he trudged on 
behind and shouted, ‘tins to mend.’ ” 

‘Dear girl, it was like her. She is meek as 
a violet, aunt Elsie; and what’s more I love her 
and would marry her, if her ancestors had been 
tinkers away back as far as Zubal-Cain.” 

** Does she converse with propriety ?” 

**Of course; how could those lips say any but 
sweet, true words?” 

‘‘Ned, you promised to confide in me: now 
what was your last conversation with Mary Mar- 
shall ?” 

“I thought the servants were in haste for 
their supper: why don’t they clear the table?” 

Ned’s summons was answered as usual with 
alacrity: aunt Elsie had rung the bell six times 
without any effect, though she was a favorite in 
the house, and her nephew none. It was well 
understood that to secure their own peace, the 
humbler members of the household must yield 
obedience to Master Ned. 

**Now, Ned, the conversation.” 

*<Did you read the news under the telegraphic 
head, this evening, aunt Elsie? It’s extremely 
interesting.” 

“But I am more interested in Dan Cupid’s 
telegraph to-night: I want news under that 
head.” 


‘«My prim aunt Elsie! Who'd suspect you of 
knowing or caring about love. By-the-way, you 
promised your one story after supper.” 

“And you promised the conversation.” 

“The what?” 

*«The conversation.” 

‘*With whom?” 

‘*Mary Marshall, the young lady with dim- 
ples.” 

‘The tinker’s daughter, you mean.” 

“If you like that epithet better. Ned, I begin 
to suspect that this is a love-at-sight, that you 
never exchanged a word with Mary Marshall.” 

**T never did.” 

**Now heaven be praised!” 

‘For what? You need not think I shall let 
any obstacle separate us, aunt Elsie. True love 
is not to be crushed for idle reasons, and I don’t 
care a rush for caste.” 

‘Nor for congeniality of taste, I suppose, for 
@ mind you can respect as well as cheek you 
can admire; for a home to which you could in- 
vite your friends without a blush. Oh, Ned, you 
may live through ninety of these boyish pas- 
sions and never fall in love.” 

I’m not a boy. Love makes us prematurely 
old. Byron says so, Bulwer says so, all the 
best poets and novelists sayso. I’m old enough 
to suffer and to love, and I am not a boy, aunt 
Elsie!” 

‘Wait till you hear my story. My father was 
wealthy——” 

‘* Yes, I know it all by heart: and your mother 
was refined and beautiful; and the money went, 
and the family moved out of town, and grand- 
father lost his energy, and wouldn’t attempt to 
start afresh in business—now finish.” 

*‘The two devoted themselves to the education 
of their children, dancing, music, languages, 
were abstruse branches of science and philo- 
sophy, they taught us all, and we were apt and 
interested scholars. But ah, they fitted us for 
a palace, and we lived a 

“In ‘a lodge in a garden of cucumbers,’ as 
Soloman would say. Mother has often pointed 
out the spot to me when we rode: a little ram- 
bling ten-foot house, with cucumber and melon- 
beds in front, and cinnamon roses behind; with 
three windows and five chimnies, and seven sheds 
and a barn.” 

** Yes, we lived in a farm-house; and had no 
means to expend on landscape gardening. The 
cinnamon roses I planted, Ned, when my hands 
were young as yours, I picked the buds for 
your mother when she was a baby, and often 





my own mother pricked them into my hair— 
? before these curls grew grey.” 
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Aunt Elsie passed her hand over the fading 
locks, as if half expecting to find a withered 
rose-bud lingering there still. 

“Our neighbors were simple ecountry-folk, 
who cared as little for belles-lettres as we: for 
butter-making; and hefice we were mutually 
eatisfied with but a distant acquaintance. But 
-im one thing, Ned, the wise and simple prove 
their human relationship: all young hearts have 
secret yearnings for love with its dreams, and 
hopes, and sweet disquietudes.” 

‘«Why, aunt Elsie, you could write a novel!” 
‘ Would I had thonght, in youth, of such a 
safety-valve for my pent-up romance; now I 
have only ‘dried mememories,’ as you call them, 
to remind me of the altar at which I used to 
kneel. One day my heart awoke within me, and 
I felt that without love life was only weariness, 
a body and no soul. I must find some one to 
adore; at the sight of every handsome face, at 
the sound of every musical voice I had secret 
beatings of heart,” 

** You are quizzing me, aunt!” 

“No, from the time I yielded to that morbid 
fancy, my thoughts had but one refrain, love, 
love. i watched my neighbors with their simple 
swains, and envied them their very simplicity. 
Ah, no one came to ask me to take evening 
strolls, no lover lingered talking by our gate 
until the moon went down; there was no one to 
draw out and respond to the intelligence of my 
mind, no one to praise the beauty of my face.” 

“Poor girl, I wish I had been alive then, I’d 
have made love to you, aunt Elsie!” 

**It was hard. Even my sisters, who looked 
upon leve as merely an incident in life, and not 
its one great purpose; even they, one by one 
married, and left our home.” 

** And you?” 

«One bright May morning, out early in search 
of wild-flowers, I was reaching for a bough 
whose white blossoms I courted; when a strong 
arm detained me, grasped the branch and strip- 





ping off its blossoms threw them at my feet. I 
had hardly time to thank the stranger, for bow- 
ing graciously, he passed on. 

**But I could draw his face now from the 
memory of that first impression. A low, broad 
forehead, kindly blue eyes, curling hair, and a 
beard that gave his whole visage a classical out- 
line. I walked home on air. I lived in a dream 
until we met again; first with a smile of recog- 
nition, after, with the light talk of strangers.” 

“He must have discovered that you loved 
him.” 

**So my father said afterward. Be that as it 
might, we met frequently. My turn had come 
for moonlight walks and whispered conversa- 
tions.” 

**What did you talk about, belles-lettres ?”” 

‘«No, I had done with books. We seemed to 
be living belles-lettres. Any sweet nothing we 
said to each other was poetry.” 

** And how did it end ?” 

“ Like many a love-at-sight. Edward Irving 
married the daughter of the village butcher, a 
clumsy, ignorant girl, who had saved a few hun- 
dred dollars from her trade of sausage making.” 

‘*So that cured you of love?” 

** After a struggle. For all his treachery, my 
heart clung to the man. Yes, even after I heard 
him insult my grey-haired father, even after I 
found him coarse and ignorant. Not until I dis- 
covered myself to be a trial and a subject of 
ridicule to all my friends, had I the moral 
strength to turn once and forever from the 
thought of love—turn back to the dear old wells 
of philosophy, and so regain my peace. I have 
had what some called eligible offers since, from 
respectable widowers and bachelors of fortune; 
but ‘a burnt child fears the fire,’ and I shall 
live and die aunt Elsie. Now for the news.” 

Master Ned Cathcart joined an engine com- 
pany in the course of a week, and forgot sweet 
Mary Marshall. y 

So much for “ Lovz at Sicut.” 





SPRING IS COMING. 


BY M. J. MAITLAND, 


Spring is coming—Spring is coming, 
With her wealth of buds and flowers; 

Soon we’ll hear the wild bees humming, 
’*Mid her green and leafy bowers. 


Now the Summer birds returning 
From the genial Southern clime, 
With their gleeful songs they welcome 

The glad, glorious Spring-time. 


Winter’s icy bonds are severed, 
And the mountain’s gushing rills, 
From their frozen chains delivered, 
Gaily dance among the hills. 
Spring is coming—Spring is coming— 
Winter’s dreary reign is o’er— 
Nature’s voices are rejoicing, 
For the Spring has come once more. 





MARRYING ONE’S 


BY ELLA 


Two school-girls, sworn friends, of course, 
were walking in the classic grounds of the young 
ladies’ seminary at Pigginton. It is not at all 
likely that Pigginton is down on any of the maps, 
although the poople who lived there considered 
it quite a place. But the young ladies now in a 
chrysalis state at the seminary by no means sub- 
scribed to this opinion; considering their sojourn 
at Pigginton as a “‘durance vile,” for which they 
would make ample amends when they returned 
home fully fledged. 

The two who promenade so lovingly up and 
down the shaded walks, are busied in the usual 
occupation of school-girls, painting their future, 
at which they look through a brilliant vista of 
conquest. The eldest, who has numbered some 
eighteen years, is the daughter of a Piggintonian, 
born and brought up in the narrow sphere of 
Pigginton; and, apart from a few false ideas in- 
culeated at the seminary, is a girl of much cha- 
racter and superior intelligence. 

The only child of Asa Winnock, Esq., as the 
country paper was careful to mention him, a man 
who discharged the united functions of post- 
master and country storekeeper with a severe 
justice, and carried himself as a walking model 
of all the virtues, Amelia was considered some- 
thing of a prodigy in the family circle; and as 
the respectable Asa had been elected a trustee 
of the seminary, it was concluded that Amelia 
should engraft upon the hereditary virtues of 
the house of Winnock the extra polish of the 
Misses Gall. So Amelia, who at sixteen had 
emerged, apparently in the full bloom of young 
ladyhood, upon the sparse society of Pigginton, 
suddenly went in again, relapsing, as it were, 
into a second childhood, to be made over for two 
years by the accomplished proprietresses of the 
young ladies’ seminary. 

Amelia had a genteel figure, bright eyes, and 
& pretty countenance; she was always in good 
spirits, and possessed a ready tact that quickly 
caught at any improvement. The rather aristo- 
cratic ‘“‘boarders” speedily became her friends; 
and by school-girls, whose souls are not gene- 
rally above good teas, a visit to the Winnock 
mansion was regarded as the height of enjoy- 
ment. It was a square, wooden house, that 
looked like comfort; and the parlor, though 
rather prim, was spacious and cheerful, while 
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the table was overloaded with the good things 
lavished upon it with old-fashioned hospitality. 
Such biscuit, (the Misses Gall did not approve 
of warm cakes) such preserves, such pound-cake, 
melting with eggs and cream, were fully appre- 
ciated by the youthful visitors; and Miss Keziah 
said that ‘it really did her heart good to see the 
girls eat.” 

This lady was the maiden sister of Mrs. Win- 
nock, whom she evidently regarded as being 
elevated by marriage on a sort of throne, very 
few sentences passing her lips without a refer- 
ence to ‘sister Elizabeth.” “Sister Elizabeth’s” 
thoughts, sayings, and movements were to her 
all-important; and Mrs. Winnock, a pale, faded, 
little woman, who had looked just so for years, 
and probably would look just so for years to 
come, received this deference very quietly, and 
doubtless thought, as she looked at her immacu- 
late respectability of a husband, that it was a 
well-deserved tribute to his many virtues. 

Miss Keziah was very active; ‘‘ working,” she 
said, “kept one from thinking; and as she had 
no ties of her own, it was her intention to spend 
and be spent in her sister’s family.” Now this 
would seem to imply that some secret sorrow, 
some sadden snapping of a chain of bright 
dreams, had clouded Miss Keziah’s life; and 
although Mrs. Winnock was often puzzled at the 
allusions thrown out by her maiden sister, it is 
but charitable to conclude that there was some 
one corner of the spinster’s heart locked and 
barred against the prying world. Sometimes, 
Miss Keziah’s spirits became so low that an ex- 
tensive baking alone could restore them; and an 
extra fit of the blues was the means of filling to 
overflowing Mrs. Winnock’s pantries and store- 
closets. The oyster’s tears turn to pearls; Miss 
Keziah’s were transmuted into cakes and pies, 


+ which, if less poetical, were certainly more eub- 


stantial. 

But to return to Amelia and her friend, Tilly 
Reeves. Tilly was a boarder who enjoyed the 
happiness of living in a fine house in a large 
city; and though not abundantly stocked with 
sense, even for a boarding-school girl, she was 
not ungrateful for past favors, and now that they 
were about to part, she looked upon Amelia with 
much commisseration. 

“Next winter,” said Tilly, whose _ of 
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talk had been uninterrupted for the last hour, 
**I shall be seventeen, and then I’m ‘coming 
out.’ (A sensible person would have said that 
she had better stay in.) And oh, dear! what 
times we shall have! I’ve got such a lot of re- 
lations, you know, all great hands at giving 
parties, and they’re all married, with large fami- 
lies, and horses, and how they do drive them! 
And such suppers, and pic-nics, and private 
theatricals, and cousin Hyde’s moustache! I 
*spose I shall have a real flirtation with him, to 
begin with, and then we shall be engaged, and 
break it off, and I shall marry somebody else, 
and Hyde’ll marry his sister. But I declare,” 
said Tilly, suddenly coming back from these 
rapturous contemplations, ‘‘it’s too bad, Milly, 
that you should be mewed up in this desert 
waste all your life! Why there’s nobody here 
you can marry, except old Parkins, and he’s 
had three wives already, and looks as mean as 
dirt besides.” 

“Oh,” replied Amelia, with a sagacious air, 
‘people don’t marry their next door neighbors.” 

**So they don’t, I declare!” exclaimed Tilly, 
considerably relieved. ‘Who ever heard of any 
one marrying a person that lived next door to 
them? And when you come to make me a visit, 
Milly, you’ll have a chance, you know.” 

Amelia smiled at Tilly’s magnanimity; and 
that volatile young damsel immediately entered 
with much zest into the merits of her various 
acquaintances, in order to pick out a suitable 
match for her friend. The term was nearly at 
an end, and Tilly Reeves would return no more 
to Pigginton; but Amelia had promised her a 
good long visit, and she now proceeded to unfold 
all sorts of plans for their mutual enjoyment. 

The old stage-coach had torn Tilly, as she 
expressed it, from the bosom of her friend; and 
Amelia was left to live on the expectation of the 
numerous letters that were to pass between 
them. 


Aunt Keziah, who regarded Amelia as a freak. 


of Nature, in which she had perfectly exhausted 
herself, was enraptured at the prospect of the 
brilliant destiny in store for her niece, to which 
destiny Tilly Reeves was, of course, to be the 
stepping-stone. She told ‘sister Elizabeth” that 
‘‘Amelia might marry any one she chose, if she 
only had the opportunity of being thrown in with 
people—and she did hope it would be a member 
of Congress, or somebody whose name sounded 
like something.” Mrs. Winnock, with a mother’s 
partiality, agreed to all her sister’s views; and 
Tilly’s first letter was anxiously expected. 

It came in due time, and was equally commu- 
nicative and affectionate; the promised visit 
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being insisted upon immediately, as she wished 
Amelia to be present at her ‘coming out” party. 
All was excitement among the female Winnocks; 
but the respectable Asa, on hearing Miss Keziah’s 
expectations regarding her niece, was so fired 
with virtuous indignation at the idea of his 
daughter going to make a visit with the most 
distant thought of ‘‘falling in” with any one, 
that he came very near putting a stop to the 
whole affair. Amelia wept and entreated—Miss 
Keziah said, ‘It was ridiculous for people not 
to take a joke’—Mrs. Winnock mildly observed 
that “She thought Amelia should see a little of 
the world;” and finally, papa Winnock, with the 
flattering remark that ‘‘women were perfect 
fools,” handed his daughter a hundred dollars 
and took himself off. 

Amelia had never had so much money in her 
life before; but she was not spoiled, and her first 
expenditure was the secret purchase of a long- 
coveted silk dress for her mother; and when she 
was lovingly scolded for this extravagance, she 
tripped off with a light heart to her various pre- 
parations. ; 

Miss Turley, a young lady who considered 
herself at the head of the modistes of Pigginton, 
condescended, at Amelia’s entreaties, to engage 
herself for a week at the Winnocks; where she 
arrived bright and early Monday morning to 
preside over a huge basket of mousselines, silks, 
tissues, whalebones, hooks and eyes, and all the 
various et ceteras of dress-making. 

Miss Turley had a very small waist, and a 
dress that fitted as smoothly as a pincushion- 
cover, being altogether a very careful advertise- 
ment of her qualifications; and Miss Turley was 
most deeply imbued with a sense of her own im- 
portance. The young ladies of Pigginton were 
generally on affectionate terms with Miss Turley, 
propitiating her with caresses, and delightful 
breakfasts, dinners, and teas; for Miss Turley 
wielded a pair of shears that could either make 
or mar ‘‘a love of a figure,”’ and was apt to vent 
her displeasure upon those who had not bowed 
and worshipped her by remembering long en- 
gagements ahead when applied for. 

She often observed that ‘‘at Asa Winnock’s 
she was treated properly ;” and the consequence 
was that the female representatives of the house 
were attired in unexceptionably fitting garments. 
Even Mr. Winnock was impressed with the im- 
portance of propitiating this deity of the shears; 
and his one remark, ‘‘Well, Miss Turley, how 
are the beaux getting on?” repeated by him 
every time that he encountered the damsel, was 
received by her with becoming gratitude; for did 
it not seem to imply that she was surrounded by 
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adorers? and also with a just appreciation of Mr. 
Winnock’s fanniness. Strange it is that there 
are many people with whom a common-place, 
facetious attempt from a dull man passes more 
readily for sterling wit, than the champagne-like 
brilliancy of a Hood or a Dickens. 

Clip, clip went Miss Turley’s shears, and fast 
moved the three needless that had been pressed 


into the service; Mrs. Winnock and Miss Keziah: 


protesting meanwhile against tight dresses, and 
Amelia, naughty girl! holding in her breath 
while she was being “tried on,” and making 
telegraphic signals to Miss Turley to squeeze 
her well. Which Miss Turley was quite dis- 
posed to do, Amelia being just the figure to 
display the dress-maker’s skill to advantage. 
That was a busy week; and at the end of it our 
heroine felt quite easy upon the subject of her 
appearance beside her fashionable friend. 

“You will bid Miss Green good bye, before 
you go, Amelia?” said her mother, ‘‘she always 
thought so much of you.” 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Amelia, laughingly, ‘‘and 
then I shall hear, for the fiftieth time, the cata- 
logue of James’ virtues. I have no doubt that 
he is an intensely disagreeable person—your 
highly-lauded people always are.” 

«He was avery nice little boy,” observed Miss 
Keziah. 

‘How ‘nice?’” inquired Amelia, “Do you 
mean that he was clean, or what? You are 
always calling people nice, aunt Keziah.” 

Miss Keziah shook her head at her saucy niece, 
and proceeded with the trimming of Amelia’s 
skirt, while the young lady walked off demurely 
to pay her visit. 

Miss Green lived in a cosy, little house, the 
first one on the right of the Winnocks, and was 
very much like her name, smooth, inoffensive, 
and common-place. She had a snug, little pro- 
perty of her own, and was said to have very 
good connections in the city; but the one object 
of her life was an orphan nephew, whom she had 
taken in early childhood, on the death of his 
parents, but who was now with an uncle in the 
city, who had invited him, some years ago, to 
receive superior benefits of education than Pig- 
ginton afforded. “James” was to be a lawyer, 
and Miss Green was never weary of enlarging 
upon this theme. 

She received Amelia with much kindness, for 
she really liked the young girl who was a general 
favorite; and when the visit to the city was dis- 
cussed, the old lady observed, with much delight, 
“*T dare say you'll see James.” 

Amelia smiled at Miss Green’s idea that she 
must see him, from the mere fact of his being 





there. She scarcely believed that Tilly’s exclu- 
sive circle admitted James Green. 

*<T’m almost afraid,” continued the fond aunt, 
“that every letter I get will tell me of James’ 
being engaged; but I hope, that, when he does 
marry, he’ll settle at home—I don’t approve of 
this going into foreign parts for a wife. I wish 
it could be you, Amelia.” 

Amelia curled her lip at the thought, as she 
told Miss Green that she didn’t believe she would 
be any better for him than he would for her. 
The old lady, who was not very quick, took this 
as @® compliment to her nephew, and kindly ad- 
vised Amelia not to be too humble—there was no 
knowing what might happen. 

Humility was not exactly one of that young 
lady’s besetting sins, and she walked home with 
her head considerably higher than usual at the 
thought of Miss Green’s nephew. 

Miss Keziah received the idea with much 
amusement, and Mrs. Winnock smiled, as she 
remarked that the old lady was rather childish; 
but the next morning, the old stage-coach rolled 
up to the door, and Amelia soon forgot James 
Green in the excitement of her departure. 

The respectable Asa accompanied his daughter ; 
and while papa took it as coolly as though he 
had been accustomed to Russ pavements and 
brown stone buildings all his life, Amelia was 
completely bewildered by the noise and confa- 
sion; and the pleasant face of her friend Tilly, 
gleaming forth from a splendid plate-glass win- 
dow, was a delightful relief to the strangeness 
about her. 

Such a meeting! tragical in the extreme; and 
the elders looked on with a smile until the super- 
abundant caressings were over. Then Amelia 
was presented to Tilly’s mamma, a very stout, 
consequential lady, one of those lay-figures who 
seem to be sent into the world for the express 
purpose of wearing rich clothes and forming a 
splendid background. 

Mr. Winnock drew his daughter aside to put 
another roll of bills into her hand, and to whis- 
per the important admonition that ‘‘sle was 
quite as good as anybody;” and then, with a 
stiff attempt at the graceful, he bowed himself 
out of the house. 

Amelia was at once dragged off by Tilly for a 
private conversation in her own room; and that 
active young lady speedily emptied her friend’s 
trunk, admiring and commenting upon Amelia’s 
“things,” while she arranged them in a bureau. 
Then Tilly’s wardrobe was to be displayed; and 
Amelia, although she appeared outwardly com- 
posed, was inwardly astonished to find how far 


Miss Turley was behind the age. 
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. You must see Hyde,” exclaimed Tilly, rap- 
tuously, ‘‘ he’s a perfect love! He’s only a little 
older than I am—and its so fortunate that he 
can’t get anything to do, because, you see, he 
can go out with me at all times of day, shop- 
ping and everything; and he’s so handsome that 
all the girls are crazy after him. He's only o 
cousin, you know—just as useful as a brother, 
but a great deal more exciting; and mamma 
gave us both a talking to the other night. She 
said that she didn’t mind Hyde’s being with me 
as much as he pleased, but. she would have no 
nonsense. She had other views for me, and 
Hyde had something else to do besides making 
love. For Hyde’s poor, you know, and that 
wouldn’t sait mamma at all.” 

Amelia supposed not. 

. “Then, there’s young Green,” continued Tilly, 
‘another great gun, who is studying law with his 
uncle, Judge Green, one of the old cocked-hats, 
as we call them—he’s a splendid fellow, too.” 

“Is his name James?” inquired Amelia, with 
some surprise at this honorable mention of one 
whom she looked down upon as immeasurably 
benenth her. 

- Yes, I believe so,” replied Tilly. “Why? 
Do you know him? He comes from somewhere 
in your direction, I think.” 

“I knew him when a child,” said Amelia, 
rather haughtily, ‘‘but that has nothing to do 
with knowing him now.” 

“Why, I should think it had a great deal to 
do with it,” said Tilly; laughing, “you can’t 
help feeling some regard for a person whose ears 
you have boxed, whose hair you have pulled, 
and whose face you have scratched—that is, I 
mean, when you didn’t know any better. I’m 
sure its so with Hyde and me.” 

But Amelia introduced the exciting topic of 
the “‘coming out” party; and Tilly forgot to 
wonder at her ‘‘queerness.” 

The party night arrived; and although Amelia 
was in general tolerably self-assured, she had 
an unpleasant consciousness that Mrs. Reeves’ 
eyes was rather critically fixed upon her; but 
that lady inwardly pronounced the dress of fine 
India muslin, and the wreath of natural rose- 
buds from the conservatory in good taste, and ex- 
tremely becoming; and Tilly, fluttering about in 
all the delight of an unexceptionable toilet, good- 
naturedly declared that Amelia would throw her 
quite into the shade. 

A numerous and fashionable assembly thronged 
the drawing-rooms, to do honor to Miss Tilly 
Reeves’ first appearance; and although, with 
scarcely an exception, they bowed down to Mrs. 
Reeves’ gold, many declared that the country 


friend was far the prettier of the two. ‘Cousin 
Hyde” was introduced in due form, and proved 
to be a very handsome fellow, with black eyes 
and moustache, and Grecian features; and 
though not particularly intellectual, as Amelia 
soon decided, he had a very sweet smile, and 
evidently the best of tempers. 

One or two admirers were conversing with our 
heroine, when Mrs, Reeves approached with a 
young gentleman whose appearance was strik- 
ingly prepossessing, but whose consciousness of 
this fact Amelia throught entirely too apparent. 
He was introduced as ‘‘Mr. Green;’’ and Amelia 
repressed all appearance of surprise as she ac- 
knowledged the introduction. 

Not so Mr. Green. With a rather graciously- 
patronizing manner, he exclaimed, ‘‘My old 
friend, Miss Winnock! Is it possible!” 

The other gentlemen stared; and Amelia re- 
plied, very quietly and gravely, 

“TI think that the last time I saw you, you 
were falling from the back of our old grey 
mare—have you quite recovered?” 

The bystanders laughed, and James Green, 
who was perhaps a little spoiled by too much 
adulation, felt completely discomfited for the 
first time within his recolleetion. ‘What crea- 
tures these women are!” thought he, ‘here is 
this country girl, who has never before left the 
obscurity of her hum-drum village, as self-pos- 
sessed as a queen—while I, who intended to 
favor her with my patronage, am defeated at the 
very outset.” 

But the young lawyer was not at all malicious, 
and when the laugh at his expense had subsided, 
he said, quite humbly, ‘‘I am afraid, Miss Win- 
nock, that your recollections of me are none of 
them very favorable; pray, have the kindness to 
bury them in oblivion, and let the future atone 
for the past.” 

‘¢ That is already done,” replied Amelia, with 
the air of a duchess, ‘the recollection alluded 
to was quite involuntary, and I shall probably 
never think of the matter again.” 

Her manner seemed to imply that he was ‘‘the 
matter ;” and as though dismissing him at once 
and forever from her mind, she addressed 4 
remark to one of the gentlemen beside him. 

Mr. James Green mingled with the crowd; but 
while paying his customary attentions to favored 
bélles, his thoughts were constantly reverting to 
Amelia, until he became quite provoked at him- 
self, and “wondered what there was about that 
little country girl that he could not seem to get 
rid of her.” For our friend James, during his 
sojourn in the metropolis, had imbibed something 
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exportations; when, therefore, his old playmate, 
little Amelia Winnock,” burst upon him in the 
full bloom of pretty and self-possessed young 
ladyhood, he was considerably more than sur- 
prised. He compared her manners with that of 
the common-place beauties around him, who 
received his slightest attempts at entertainment 
with a stereotyped giggle, were inexpressibly 
grateful for'an invitation to waltz, and nearly 
overcome by th¢ presentation of a flower—to 
which Amelia’s ‘“‘impudence,” for he tried to 
persuade himself that it was impudence, was a 
spicy relief. 

As for Miss Amelia, she was by no means so 
indifferent as she appeared. Had it not been 
for a certain degree of pique at the patronizing 
manner of her old acquaintance, she would have 
admired James Green and enjoyed his society. 
His name she inwardly pronounced detestable; 
but she had noticed the dimple in his chin, the 
fine, intellectual mouth, and commanding figure, 
which seemed to distinguish him from all other 
men in the room, and she admitted to herself 
that it was a great pity his good qualities should 
be so obscured by conceit. 

At the luncheon-table, next morning, Mrs. 
Reeves asked Amelia if she did not think it bad 
policy to quarrel with Mr. Green? To which 
Amelia replied that “she was not aware of 
having quarrelled—but as she required nothing 
of Mr. Green, or any one else, she could not see 
what policy had to do with the matter. She con- 
sidered Mr. Green & very presuming person.” 

**Tt’s only Amelia’s ‘way,’ mamma,” said Tilly, 
with a caress for her friend, ‘“‘when we were at 
school, she used to make me think that I had 
been doing something dreadful, when, after all, 
she didn’t mean anything by it. She’s a darling, 
when you come to know her.” 

**Who’s a darling, when you come to know 
her?” The speaker was James Green, who was 
just entering the room, being always perfectly 
at home in the Reeves’ mansion. His bow was 
made to Amelia, and his eye fixed upon her. 

“Tam,” replied that young lady, very coolly. 

James Green gave a prolonged whistle. 

Tilly giggled—Mrs. Reeves looked shocked— 
and Amelia, after a moment of dignity, on meet- 
ing the old, familiar expression, gave up all 
attempt at controlling her rebellious mouth. 

‘ Amelia,” said the ‘presuming person,’ taking 
her hand, ‘‘do you remember the time that you 
and I mounted on stilts together, and, as we 
came down from our elevation rather suddenly, 
concluded not to try it again? We did try it 
again, last night, and I think with the same re- 
sult.” 


Amelia was a provoking creature, after all; 
she had no idea of being vanquished so suddenly, 
‘and as Mr. Green had changed his tactics, she 
determined to change hers, too, and foil him with 
his own weapons. 

‘*You appear to be quite at home here,” said 
she, after Pigginton matters had been discussed, 
I suppose that, as Tilly has no brother, she 
manages to make you very useful?” 

Now if there was anything that Mr. Green 
particularly disliked, it was to be considered in 
the light of an appendage; he, the hero of half 
the drawing-rooms in town, to be set down as a 
sort of hanger-on to the Reeveses! 

*“T don’t know about the ‘usefulness,’” he 
began, but Tilly, who was not famous for coming 
to other people’s assistance, cut him short with, 
‘*Now, don’t be too modest, Mr. Green, you know 
that you have done all sorts of things for me, 
you are so kind—and we never think of making 
a stranger of you. Come, Amelia,” she con- 
tinued, ‘it’s time for our shopping expedition— 
we'll take Mr. Green with us.’”’ 

“Just as I thought, you see,” said Amelia, 
smilingly, as she was led off by Tilly. 

“Tilly’s friend is a very singular young per- 
son,” began Mrs. Reeves, when Amelia had left 
the room, ‘‘her manner is rather too pronance for 
&@ young girl.” 

‘She is a little odd,” replied our friend James, 
considerably bewildered by the turn affairs had 
taken, ‘‘very pretty though,” he added, as he 
recalled the beaming eyes and smiling mouth. 

‘*Well, in her way,” said Mrs. Reeves, who 
was not disposed to admit this without a quali- 
fication, ‘‘she is rather stylish-looking, I sup- 
pose. I really don’t see, though, how she could 
ever have picked up so much in that outlandish 
place where Tilly went to school.” 

James Green inherited in full force the pecu- 
liarity of his sex, a distaste for shopping; but he 
was fairly launched into it, and consoled him- 
self by the amusement derived from Amelia’s 
originality. Tnat young lady was a perfect 
terror to smooth-tongued clerks, and seemed to 
take a malicious pleasure in throwing them into 
confusion. 

The shopman was displaying a flimsy ribbon, 
of a faded out color, and bestowing all manner 
of eulogies upon it. Poor Tilly, who had whis+ 
pered to her friend that it was not fit for the 
chambermaid, did not know how to get away 
from the voluble clerk without making the pur- 
chase. 

Amelia assumed an attitude of intense admi- 
ration. Regarding the article reverently, a8 
it fluttered from the shopman’s fingers, she 
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exclaimed, with a long-drawing out of each 
syllable, ‘+ It is beau-ti-ful!’’ 

The man bit his lip to restrain a smile, and 
hastily folded up the ribbon; while the party 
struggled successfully with an inclination to 
laugh until they reached: the street. 

James went manfully through the toils of the 
morning, consoled by an anticipation of the opera 
in the evening; but, in answer to his invitation, 
he learned from the young ladies that they were 
engaged to accompany Mr. Fingal, one of Ame- 
lia’s last evening admirers, to the same place. 

“Oh, it is of no consequence,” said Amelia, 
with aggravating sang froid, ‘we can go with 
you any time, you know.” 

And thus matters proceeded for some time. 
Mr. Green having obtained the footing he de- 
sired, and being considered ‘‘an old friend,” 
found that eminence a most slippery position— 
that rigid young disciplinarian, Amelia, con- 
sidering it to be ‘‘for his good” to annoy him in 
various ways, in order to crush out, if possible, 
every remnant of yanity and self-confidence in 
the young man. 

In every proposition, Mr. Green was quietly 
set aside to he considered last; ‘*they didn’t 
make « ‘stranger of him;” until poor James 
thoroughly envied the acquaintances of a few 
days, who were treated with some degree of 
deference. Amelia, to be sure, continually ad- 
mitted to herself that he was not half so bad as 
she had thought him; but she relaxed not one 
atom of her severity, and Tilly was too much 
occupied with “cousin Hyde” to pay attention 
to other matters. 

The Reeves and Amelia went, one morning, to 
hear James Green plead in a highly important 
case. He was eloquent, touching, and success- 
ful; and Amelia felt her eyes filling with tears 
at some of the most affecting points. The young 
lawyer was covered with honors; and Amelia left 
the place in quite a thoughtful frame of mind. 

That evening, Judge Green and his nephew 
were sitting together, conversing upon the inci- 
dents of the morning. 

You are a lucky fellow,” said the judge, 
‘you not only won praises from the ‘grave and 
reverend seignors’ on the bench, but you brought 
tears of admiration into the eyes of one of the 
prettiest girls in the room.” 

‘*You must be mistaken, sir,” was the reply, 
“T saw nothing of the kind.” 

**Who is the young lady that came with the 
Reeveses?” asked the judge. 

*‘That!” exclaimed James, in astonishment, 
‘* why, that was Miss Winnock. It will be pretty 
difficult to persuade me that you saw her crying 





—I don’t believe she ever did such a thing in her 
life!” 

** You make her out a hard-hearted creature,” 
said his unele, ‘‘ but I can see plainly that there 
is something in this. You love the girl, and I 
will wager a good round sum that she is not in- 
different to you.” 

James shook his head despairingly. 

**Don’t tell me, sir!’ exclaimed the judge, 
knitting his eyebrows threateningly, ‘‘I saw it: 
and if you don’t choose to follow up your advan- 
tage, I'll go and make love to her myself. I 
may not be young or handsome,” he continued, 
at his nephew’s look of surprise, ‘like some 
conceited dogs, but I have substantial charms— 
and this Miss Wincox, as you call her, would 
grace any establishment,” 

**You are not in earnest, uncle?’ remon- 
strated James. 

‘‘T am as much-in earnest as this: if you 
don’t go, this very evening, and make a pro- 
posal to Miss Willocks, for there’s nothing like 
striking while the iron is hot, ‘I'll go, to-mor- 
row, and do the same thing for myself!” 

‘‘What!” said James, still hesitating, ‘go 
and say, ‘Dear Amelia! as you were crying, 
to-day, at my speech, you must be in love with 
me, and therefore I have come to ask you to 
marry me?’ Why, uncle, I can’t make such a 
fool of myself—you don’t know what she is!” 

‘‘On second thoughts,” said the old gentle- 
man, perfectly unmoved, ‘‘I will go, to-night— 
there is no use in losing time.” 

James was in despair, She might accept his 
uncle—it was not so very unlikely; and as he 
was decidedly in love, he determined to come to 
the point at once. 

Fortunately, Amelia was alone. Mrs. Reeves 
and Tilly had gone to the theatre; and as this 
was the only prohibition Mr. Winnock had laid 
upon his daughter, she dutifully obeyed, and 
awaited their return in the parlor. 

“I am glad to see you,” said Amelia, ‘‘for I 
am quite alone, and I was just wishing that some 
one would drop in.” 

‘Thank you, Miss Winnock,” was the reply, 
“that is the nearest approach to a compliment 
that I ever receive from you.” 

A pause; James reflecting, meanwhile, that 
this sounds very little like the overture to a 
proposal. 

«Why am I ‘Miss Winnock,’ this evening?” 
asked Amelia, mischievously, ‘‘I thought we 
were such ‘old friends.’ ” 

«There is such a thing as being too much 
of ‘an old friend,” was the reply, ‘‘that is, if 
one wishes to be something else. You: must 
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understand me, Amelia—you did not appear 
entirely unaffected, this morning, and you must 
have a heart somewhere!” 

“T have,” said Amelia, ‘‘and I was very much 
affected by your clients!” 

The lover almost gave up in despair; and Ame- 
lia began to pity him. Seeing a softened shade 
upon her face, he took courage; when she added, 

“This is rather unexpected, Mr. Green—I 
have seen very little of you.” 

“Lately, you mean,” he replied, with a smile, 
‘*but make inquiries of my aunt, if you are not 
satisfied—she will tell you all about me.” 

“T have no doubt that she will without my 
asking,”’ said Amelia, ‘‘as she always has done 
80.” 

“TI do really believe that aunt Rachel is at the 
bottom of this, after all!” he exclaimed, as a 
sudden light dawned upon him, ‘‘and my dear, 
affectionate, old aunt, looking at me only through 
her partial eyes, had ‘so tired you with my 
praises,’ that the disappointment on seeing me 
was increased tenfold.” 

“‘T was not in the least disappointed,” replied 
Auelia, ‘‘for I had formed no expectations what- 
ever, and I only found a very conceited young 
gentleman.” 

But James, with the fear of his uncle before 
his eyes, pleaded his cause eloquently; and as 
an inducement, told Amelia that she need not be 
separated from her parents, for his uncle had 
advised him to settle at Pigginton, where he 
could promise him a flourishing practice. 

Amelia received this announcement with a 
laugh. ‘That would be ridiculous to come all 

the way on here to marry you, and settle at 
Pigginton! Why, what would aunt Keziah say?” 

“TI have no doubt she would say that you 


might go farther and fare worse,” replied the } 


modest lover. 

But Amelia found that he was thoroughly in 
earnest; and after a long amount of talking from 
James, she condescended to say that she would 
take him into consideration. When Mrs. Reeves 
and Tilly returned to find Amelia in confusion, 
and James making an abrupt retreat, their 
opinion was that things looked suspicious; and 
perhaps they were not far wrong. 

“Well, James,” said Judge Green, the next 
morning, ‘‘how speeds the wooing? Any chance 
for me?” 

“She said that she would take me into con- 
sideration,” was the reply. 

‘Take you into consideration, eh? Well, you 
ought to be thankful that she will take you at 
all—but girls are such fools! Remember though 
I made the match.” 

Vor. XXXI.—26 


Ore. 





The judge betook himself to his newspaper, 
and his nephew betook himself—elsewhere. 

Amelia had wickedly concocted a little plan 
to mystify the good people at home, in which 
she was aided and abetted by James. A letter, 
announcing the time of her return, contained the 
following passage: : 

*¢ There will be no necessity for father to leave 
his business to bring me home, as I shall be 
accompanied by an old friend of Mrs. Reeves’, 
who is going the same way, and will leave me 
at the house.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Winnock, with a vision of re- 
spectable grey hair on the venerable head of the 
‘old friend,” willingly agreed to this arrange- 
ment; but Miss Keziah asserted her suspicions 
that the ‘old friend” of Mrs. Reeves’ would 
turn out to be a young friend of Amelia’s. 

Miss Green received a letter from her dutiful 
nephew at the same time, in which he said, 
*‘You have often, my dear aunt, expressed your- 
self interested in my choice of a companion for 
life—and in deference to your motherly care of 
me, I shall shortly bring, for your inspection and 
approval, a young lady who has half-promised to 
become your niece.” 

Miss Green, in the fulness of her heart, went 
in at once to tell the news next door. 

“IT have no doubt that she is a very nice per- 
son,” said the old lady, ‘‘but I am rather dis- 
appointed, for I always hoped that it would be 
Amelia.” 

“‘ Amelia is going to bring some one home with 
her, too,” replied Miss Keziah, a little proudly, 
‘an old friend of Mrs. Reeves, she writes, but I 
believe that it is a young beau of hers.” 

“Very likely,” said the old lady, ‘girls are 
terribly sly.” 

Miss Green had not seen her nephew for years ; 
and when the stage drove up to Asa Winnock’s, 
the old lady, being very short-sighted, set him 
down as Amelia’s beau with very little emo- 
tion. 

‘*My daughter!” said Mrs. Winnock, a little 
reproachfully, when she saw black hair instead 
of grey. 

“Don’t scold me, now, mamma,” whispered 
Amelia, in blushing penitence, ‘‘I will tell you 
all another time.” 

Miss Keziah at first declared that she was not 
at all surprised; but presently, putting on her 
spectacles, and going close up to the stranger, 
she exclaimed, ‘Sister Elizabeth! this is James 
Green! just as mischievous and impudent-look- 
ing as ever.” 

James was now completely identified all round, 
much to their astonishment; and he escaped 
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from their exclamations to make himself known 
to his aunt. 

The old lady was delighted to hear that it 
really was Amelia, after all; and, perhaps, with 
the warning of Tilly Reeves before their eyes, 
who had just run away with ‘Cousin Hyde,” 
the Winnocks soon became reconciled to the idea 
of finding Amelia’s husband in James Green. 





The incident afforded Miss Keziah an exhaust- 
less theme of conversation; for when the subject 
of marriages was broached, she never failed to 
remark, 

‘Gracious me! You never know how these 
things were coming about; for there was their 
Amelia who went thirty miles from home to 
marry her next door neighbor!” 





THE BRIDAL AND THE BIER. 





BY MABRY L. LAWSON. 





ARRAYED in robes of snowy white 
Comes forth the lovely bride, 

All greet her with a murmured joy, 

And yet they step aside—as if 
They feared to call her—bride. 


Her hair like morning’s golden dawn, 
Her cheek most Heavenly fair, 

So delicate its blush grows dim 

Beneath the soft Spring air—and yet 
Most balmy is the air. 

Around the old ancestral trees 

* Stand kinsfolk pleased and proud— 

Yet ’neath the darkness of their shade, 

Her garments seem a shroud—and all 
Like mourners seem the crowd. 


The sunshine glimmered bright this morn, 
Alas! it shines no more— 

Dark heavy clouds drift o’er the sky 

Where all was bright before—and now 
Its loveliness is o’er. 





She leans upon her husband’s arm 
As lover fond and true, 

Yet pausing near a new-made grave, 

Beneath the old yew tree she stands, 
The cypress and the yew. 


The bridal train moves slowly on, 
But tears drop from the eye 
Of her who breathed glad vows this morn, 
Are dripping heavily and io! 
Her lips have learnt to sigh. 
Amid the festive train that night, 
While light the dancers fly, 
The tapers flicker and grow dim— 
They quiver, fade and die, while fear 
Fills every wondering eye. 


A year the church-yard’s mouldering gates 
Are opened far and wide, 

That bridal train once more I ween, 

But black their garments, changed their mien, 
While death has claimed the bride, 





RICHES AND VIRTUE. 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 





Tuey say that thou art bless’d with wealth, 
And so I know thou art; 
But riches cannot buy the gems 
That sparkle in the heart; 
Not all the wealth this world contains, 
Nor all of Ophir’s gold, 
Can purchase one pure virtue from 
A poor, but holy soul. 


’Tis true that thou art rich—but can 
Thy spirit be made glad 
In seeing virtue in a man 
In rags or broad-cloth clad? 
Can’st thou with eyes of purest love, 
His germs of goodness scan; 
And put aside his outer garb, 
To gaze upon the man? 





Can’st thou unto a brother speak 
With kindness in thy tone; 

And while thou grievest for his faults, 
Be mindful of thy own? 

And also feel that thou like him, 
May’st falter in the fight; 

And thus be led to offer him 
Thy help in sorrow’s night. 


Though thou art rich, yet dross of earth 
Will not thy soul avail; 

If thou within thy virtuous path 
Should falter, droop and fail; 

Gold will but clog thy footsteps here, 
And chain them to the sod; 

If thou should’st loose the holy links 
Which bind thy soul to God, 
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BY GABRIEL LEE. 





Ong afternoon, in the early part of June, a 
young girl sauntered up a broad, graveled walk 
leading to a pleasant country.residence in the 
western part of New York. In one hand she 
idly swung a@ small gipsey hat, and in the other 
she carried a basket of wild flowers. Presently 
Ella Marsden, for that was her name, glanced 
up and saw her brother Elric standing on the 
piazza. He made a pleasant picture as he stood 
there, leaning in a careless, graceful attitude 
against one of the piazza pillars, the mellow 
June sunlight falling upon his dress of gorgeous 
oriental pattern, and braided smoking-cap set 
jauntily upon his handsome head. He held to- 
ward his sister a delicate white missive, which, 
catching her eye, in a moment she was by his 
side; and playfully snatching it from him, she 
threw herself down upon a seat and was soon 
occupied in its perusal. The letter was signed 
Nettie Chittenden. Nettie and Ella Marsden had 
been thrown together at a fashionable boarding- 
school ; and Nettie, to use her own words, having 
conceived a ‘‘great fancy” for Miss Marsden, a 
friendship soon sprung up between them. Ella 
had often been puzzled to imagine why Nettie 
should have chosen her for a confidant, for never 
were two persons more dissimilar in tastes and 
character. Miss Marsden was of a grave, quiet 
temperament, while Nettie was one of the gayest, 
wildest butterflies that ever waved its painted 
wings in the sunlight of this world. In vain by 
entreaties, arguments, and remonstrances, did 
Miss Marsden attempt to reduce Nettie to pro- 
priety of behavior. The moment the former 
began a remonstrance, Nettie would exclaim with 
her accustomed sauciness, ‘Well now, preacher, 
what’s your text?” You might as well attempt 
to train a wild briar rose into an orderly garden 
one, that would blossom at stated and regular 
intervals, as to induce Nettie to become an 
orthodox and well-behaved young lady. Never- 
theless, despite this difference of temperament, 
when two months before Nettie Chittenden and 
Ella Marsden had left Madame Trictrac’s, they 
had parted with regret; and Nettie, smiling 
through tears, had promised Ella to visit her 
as soon as possible. The letter which Ella had 
now received was as follows: 


we. 





“Well, dear grandmother, how do you do? 
I’m just as happy as I can be since we left that 
disagreeable old Tricksey’s. When I got home 
ma thought I'd kill myself eating plumcake and 
pickles; but fortunately I didn’t. You know I 
promised to come and see you. I will try and 
be at Cloverdale next week if I can get ready. 
By-the-way, I hope that brother of yours you 
used to talk so much about, (his name is Jere- 
miah, isn’t it?) won’t be at home, Judging 
from what you said, I should imagine he is 
dreadfully dignified, and you know I have a 
horror of dignified people. Oh, my! if there 
isn’t Conover Fiddleton driving up to our door. 
I promised to ride with him, and have forgotten 
all about it until just this moment. 

Your friend, and in a hurry, 
NerTig CHITTENDEN, 


Ella having finished reading this characteristic 
epistle, laughingly handed it to her brother, who 
perused it with a face of good-natured contempt, 
and then returned it saying, ‘‘ Bah! take it away. 
It is redolent with the odor of bread and butter. 
And this classical specimen of femininity is com- 
ing to pay you a visit, Nell?” ‘*Yes,” rejoined 
Ella, and I shall expect you to rally all your 
forces, and play the agreeable to her.” ‘Rally 
all my forces. Play the agreeable indeed,” 
returned the gentleman, scornfully, ‘a little 
pickle-eating, plumcake-loving school-girl. I 
shall take my gun and encamp out in the woods 
until she returns home again.” ‘You shall do 
nothing of the sort,” said Ella, looking rather 
alarmed at the threat, ‘‘for remember, sir, how 
I’ve been bored entertaining your sporting 
friends, that odious Tom Barton particularly.” 
Somewhat softened at this remembrance, Mr. 
Elric rejoined disconsolately. ‘Well, Ella, I 
suppose I’}l have to do the best Ican. My only 
hope is that she won’t stay long, that’s all.” 
And as Ella turned to go into the house, she 
heard him mutter to himself, ‘‘ His name is Jere- 
miah, isn’t? Little piece of impudence.” 

About a week after, Miss Nettie Chittenden 
arrived at Cloverdale, the name of the Marsden’s 
country residence. For the record of the visit 
we:are indebted to Miss Marsden’s journal. 

“June 20th.—Nettie arrived ooy,, I was 
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quite amused at brother Elric’s ill-concealed 
look of astonishment when he was introduced 
to her. He was evidently prepared to see an 
undeveloped, awkward school-girl. And Nettie’s 
petite yet elegant figure, her brilliant face, with 
its large brown eyes and little rose-bud of a 
mouth, evidently took him altogether by sur- 
prise. I dare say they will be very good friends 
yet. Elric is such an admirer of the beautiful. 
I’m glad I didn’t tell him how pretty Nettie is. 
It does me good to see him startled out of his 
eomposure sometimes. I’m afraid he will be 
shocked, however, at Nettie’s very unorthodox 
opinions of propriety. Elric is so exceedingly 
fastidious in regard to ladies.” 

**Later.—Nettie has been here two weeks to- 
day, and Elric has not yet evinced the slightest 
intention of encamping in the woods with his 
gun. He and Nettie have been away all the 
morning. They seem to enjoy themselves eo 
much together, that I leave them for the most 
part to their own devices. How pretty Nettie 
looked when she came in this morning, her face 
flushed, her hands full of water lilies, and her 
eyes sparkling with enjoyment. Elric told me 
afterward they had been rowing on the lake all 
the morning, and gathering water lilies. Elric 
said he almost expected to see Nettie spring out 
of the boat and seat herself in one of the water 
lilies, so small and fairy-like is she, and so erie 
and graceful in all her movements. Elric, I am 
bound to say, doesn’t seem to be particularly 
shocked at the way in which Nettie ignores all 
the rules of propriety. Yesterday morning, upon 
coming down stairs, I found Nettie balancing 
herself upon Elric’s toes, both her hands in his, 
Nettie remarking by way of explanation, that she 
wanted to see if she could trust him. Whereat 
Elric glanced down at her well slippered foot, 
and then at his great boots, and laughed heartily 
behind his handsome moustache. Afterward, 
when we were alone, Elric remarked apologeti- 
cally, ‘She is so young and innocent, you know, 
that one doesn’t think anything of what she 
does.’ ‘Yes,’ retorted I, ‘one would scarcely 
be justified in judging severely the actions of a 
little pickle-eating, plumcake loving school-girl.’ 
At which Elric reddened and was silent, Pre- 
sently I went up stairs to my room and began to 
write. I had scarcely commenced when Nettie 
made her appearance, equipped for a ride. ‘What 
are you writing, old lady?’ inquired Nettie, with 
her customary inquisitiveness. ‘A book,’ I calmly 
replied. Nettie couldn’t have looked more shocked 
if I’d told her I intended committing murder. 
After contemplating me for a few minutes, as if 
I were some newly escaped wild animal, she said, 





in the tone of one who had sustained a grievous 
injury, ‘Well, I do think. Before I would be an 
authoress——’ here words seemed to fail her, 
and throwing her riding-skirt over her arm she 
made an indignant ezit. Presently, however, the 
door opened again, and Nettie peeping in, said 
with the air of one who had been wronged, but 
magnanimously forgave the injurer, ‘Never mind, 
grandma, if you are an authoress, I’ll love you 
just as well as ever. Only I hope and pray you 
never will inflict me with any of your produc- 
tions.’ And before I could make any reply, her 
pert little ladyship was gone.” 

‘«T wo months after—Well, how strangely things 
do turn out, to be sure. I would never have im- 
agined it possible, never. To-day, as we were 
dressing for dinner, I stopped for a moment to 
watch Nettie, as with her little fingers she coiled 
around her head the heavy tresses of her hair. 
As I looked, something sparkling caught my eye. 
It was a ring containing a large and brilliant 
diamond, which I immediately recognized as one 
Elric sometimes wore. I supposed she had taken 
it from him in jest, and laughingly remarked, 
‘Why, you little thief, you have stolen Elric’s 
ring.’ Nettie turned her face toward me, and 
for almost the first time in my life I saw her 
blush, she said, ‘‘Ella, it is mine, he gave it to 
me. I might as well tell you first as last, Elric 
and I are engaged.’ I gazed at her in astonish- 
ment, and for the first time understood what it 
was to be utterly confounded. ‘You are surely 
not in earnest,’ at length said I. ‘Very well,’ 
returned Nettie, rather angrily, ‘if you don’t 
believe me ask him.’ And with the air of a 
young princess she stepped out of the room. I 
sat down, and burying my face in my hands 
endeavored to think, Could it be possible that 
my brother Elric, with his high ideal of woman- 
hood, his splendid intellect, he who had been 
entitled the grand Mr. Marsden, would marry 
this pretty little chatterbox, this butterfly in 
human form, who seemingly never had a serious 
thought? As soon as I had a little regained 
myself control I went in search of Elric, and 
found him seated on the piazza, blue clouds of 
smoke from his meerchaum curling about his 
head, and a pleased, dreamy smile on his lips. 
‘Well, what is it, sis?’ he asked, as I came to 
his side, and placed my arms around his neck. 
‘Elric,’ said I, gravely, ‘I wish to know if it is 
true that you intend making Nettie Chittenden 
your wife?’ His face flushed, and somewhat 
haughtily he answered, ‘And why not, Ella? Is 
she not one of the sweetest, most innocent of 
mortals? A little thoughtless it may be, but 
time will remedy that.’ He spoke with a lover’s 
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enthusiasm. ‘But,’ persisted I, ‘are you sure 
that this is more than a passing fancy, that you 
truly love Nettie?’ Before he could reply, there 
was a light footfall on the stairs, and in a mo- 
ment Nettie made her appearance floating along 
in a cloud of rose-colored barege. Pink roses 
bloomed in her hair, and still brighter ones 
glowed on her cheeks. Never had she looked 
prettier. She advanced and stood beside Elric, 
saying with a slight pout, ‘I suppose, Elric, Ella 
is trying to persuade you what a perfectly ab- 
surd thing you are doing in wishing to marry 
me.’ Then her tone softening, she added, ‘I 
know I am a foolish, thoughtless little thing, 
and that——’ ‘And I know,’ interrupted Elric, 
passing his arm around her, and looking ten- 
derly upon her flushed, girlish face, ‘and I know 
you are my own darling little Nettie, whom I 
would not change for anything or anybody in 
this wide world.’ As soon as I heard these 
words, and saw the look of profound, manly love 
that accompanied them, I felt that further re- 
monstrance was useless, and left them alone to- 
gether.” 

So much for the journal. 
story without its friendly aid. 

Nettie Chittenden left Cloverdale some time in 
September, with the intention of spending the 
winter in Washington. She bore away with her 
the daguereotype of a certain young gentleman, 
with the promise that her own should be trans- 
mitted in return as quickly as possible. Three 
months elapsed, and though Ella and her brother 
had both written several times, no answer had 
been received from the forgetful Nettie. At 
length Mr. Marsden, believing that accident or 
sickness could be the only reason for this long 
silence, was about starting for Washington in 
order to ascertain the truth, when Ella received 
from the young lady in question the following 
letter: 


We will finish our 


“My Dear, Quiet, OL_p Humprum—You can’t 
possibly imagine what a splendid time I am 
having in Washington. I go out to levees and 
balls and parties nearly every night. To be 
sure it is a great bother to be getting up dif- 
ferent dresses all the time, and to be obliged to 
puzzle your brains to find out different ways of 
arranging your hair. But then I have a capital 
maid named Marie. Her real name is Mary, 
but I call her Marie, because it sounds more 
French. I was going to have a real French 


maid, only they are so awfully expensive, and 
always want one’s dresses before one is half 
through with them. But I must tell about some 
of the queer people I meet with in society. There 





is Joseph Poppleton, an old bachelor. He gives 
out that he’s forty, but I should think he might 
be anywhere between fifty and seventy, for when 
the hair-dye rubs off you can see ever so many 
grey hairs. He is a great convenience though, 
I can tell you. The other evening, for instance, 
Il was going to Mrs. Flyaway’s grandest ball of 
the season, and I wanted some white camelias 
to wear in my hair dreadfully. But they are so 
expensive at this time of the year that I couldn’t 
afford to buy them. So I said before Mr. Pop- 
pleton, accidentally, of course, that I would give 
anything in the world if I only had some white 
camelias for Mrs. Flyaway’s crash. Not intend- 
ing it as a hint for him, of course, only I thought 
if he should send them to me how nice it would 
be. And sure enough, the next morning there 
came from him a casket of the most splendid 
camelias you ever saw. They must have cost 
ever so much, and were the admiration of the 
whole room. I wonder if the old simpleton ex- 
pects me to marry him. Why he hasn’t more 
than enough to support himself on, and make 
me handsome presents out of it. But he’s not 
the only person that wants to make themselves 
young. There are the two Miss Babbingtons, 
who are frightfully old. The eldest is twenty- 
eight at least, and they will persist in wearing 
low-neck, and short sleeves, and baby waists, 
and they’re nothing but skin and bone either. 
There is one thing I want to say to you. For 
mercy’s sake don’t let anybody know you write. 
If you do, when you go into society you'll be 
called a blue, and none of the gentlemen will 
ask you to dance or pay you any attention. Why 
there’s Sophy Scribbleton who used to have lots 
of attention, and dance all the time, until some- 
body found out she wrote poetry, and now you 
can scarcely get any young man worth having 
who will say to her, ‘May I have the pleasure?’ 
Besides, whenever she is invited out, she is 
always expected to entertain the editor and all 
the literary people, which must be an awful 
bore, of course. I want to tell you what Hya- 
cynth Fitzdrawl (lovely name, isn’t it?) said 
about Sophy Scribbleton the other night. You 
don’t know who he is though, do you? | He is 
one of the very nicest young menI know. Wears 
such cravats, and such kid gloves. I would give 
anything to know where he gets those gloves. 
Nobody ever wears any like them, and they say 
he imports them expressly from Paris. To be 
sure Lizzie Appleton, who I’m told is awfully sar- 
castic, and always has a crowd of gentlemen 
around her laughing at every word she utters, 
says he is a bore and abominably stupid. But 
that’s because he doesn’t pay her enough atten- 
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tion, I know, envious thing. I’m sure he likes 
me a great deal best at all events. But as I was 
going to tell you, the other evening when I was 
dancing the German with Hyacynth, the night 
he had on that distracted pair of kids, I asked 
him if he knew Miss Scribbleton, the young lady 
in white over in the corner. And he lisped out— 
oh! he does lisp so sweetly, ‘Really haven’t the 
pleathure; don’t want it either. They thay 
thee’s a blue, and I detetht blooth.’ Now you 
see it’s all for your good I tell you not to let 
anybody know that you write; because if you 
do, when you go into society not a single nice 
young man, like Hyacynth Fitzdrawl, for in- 
stance, will pay you a particle of attention, or 
ever want to marry you, you may be sure of 
that, Oh, my, what an awful long letter I am 
writing. So au revoir, as the French say. 
Yours forever, Nerriz CHrIrrenDEN.” 





**P. §.—There is something important I forgot 
to mention. I expect to be married next month 
to the Russian Ambassador, Count Zakemallin- 
noff, He is covered all over with stars and de- 
corations, and is a little, dried up old man. But 
then he has splendid diamonds, and I shall be a 
countess and presented at court. By-the-way, 
ask your brother Elric if he remembers our little 
flirtation of last summer. I wonder if he enjoyed 
it as much as I did.” 


I am happy to state that in due time Mr. Elric 
Marsden recovered from his disappointment en- 
tirely, and married a lovely woman, as different 
from Nettie as possible. And of one thing I am 
quite certain. That he often blesses his fortu- 
nate stars that the little flirtation above alluded 
to, never found its termination in the more seri- 
ous catastrophe of marriage. 





“THOU ART AWAY.” 


BY WINNY WOODBINE. 


.Tuov art away—yet the stars’ fair rays 
Are gleaming on my brow, 
As in those eves long, long ago— 
But oh! where art thou now? 
T hear again the sighing stream, 
Gaze on each well-known spot, 
And ask my lonely, weary heart, 
If thou hast ne’er forgot? 


The moon that then in beauty rose, 
Casts now no sllver light, 

And change hath marked the beechen grove 
Since that remembered night. 





May not thy love be waning too, 
And change have marked thy lot? 

Hast thou in all this length of time 
Still loved, and ne’er forgot? 


Yet while I gaze on those bright orbs, 
And view their changing beams— 

I see a fair and changeless one, 
That still in beauty gleams. 

I know that time my image from 
Thy heart can never blot; 

Tho’ all the world should faithless prove, 
Thou wilt forget me not. 





OUR 


“HOUSEHOLD ANGEL.” 


BY MAGGIE STEWART. 


Ammnst the melody of June, 
When buds were bursting into bloom, 
And earth seemed filled with Eden’s grace, 
Fit for an angel’s dwelling-place, 
God sent, with us to dwell, 
A blue-eyed babe, with golden hair 
And dimpled arms, and forehead fair— 
Oh! Life seems richest, rarest bliss 
As her warm ruby lips we kiss— 
Our darling baby Nell! 





Our “Household Angel,” her sweet smile 
With radiance lights our home the while, 
God grant her little dimpled feet 
May ever tread ’mong blossoms sweet, 
Oh! guard our treasure well. 
Dear, blessed gift! at morn, at even 
Our prayer for thee goes up to Heaven; 
For earth would be a dreary place 
Without the darling, cherished face 
Of our sweet baby Nell! 





MY DAUGHTER’S MARRIAGE. 


BY ALPHONSE SANET. 


Every one has heard of the tulip mania of 
Holland. When at its height, the precious bulbs 
were known to fetch one hundred thousand francs 
a piece, till at last the Dutch government deemed 
it expedient to interfere. Nevertheless, for many 
a day every new variety obtained by cultivation 
excited the greatest enthusiasm. 

In the centre of green meadows studded with 
populous villages, many colored pleasure-houses 
and windmills, and intersected by canals along 
which sbips pass in full sail as on the ocean, 
stands the city of Harlem, the capital of North 
Holland. A villa, just outside this town, was, 
about the close of last century, the residence of 
Mr. Deckers. The house, built in the form of 
em Indian pagoda, and covered with green tiles 
glistening in the sun, stood on a little eminence 
in the centre of shady gardens, where distant 
views had been contrived with infinite care. 
The gardens were planted with exotic trees and 
watered by an artificial river that meandered 
among the fragrant groves, through which the 
eye would glance now on a Tartar kiosk made 
of bamboos, then on a Chinese pavilion painted 
in bright colors and surmounted by its hat and 
bells, and then again on a rude cabin such as are 
built by the Molucca islanders. To this place 
Mr. Deckers had retired on the death of his wife, 
leaving his business to the management of his 
son; and here, from morning to evening, during 
the fine season, he was busy with his men sift- 
ing the soil of the flower-beds, watering, and 
ticketing his tulips, of which he boasted to have 
the finest collection in all Holland. 

One warm afternoon in the month of June, 
1785, Mr. Deckers, standing in the centre of a 
dressing-room hung with garnet velvet and richly 
furnished in the style of the time, was giving 
orders to some half dozen lackeys, who, hurry- 
ing about with bustling air, were finishing hie 
toilet. It was easy to divine that he was pre- 
paring for some important business. In fact, 
his son was now old enough to marry, and his 
ambitious father was on the point of going to 
solicit for him the hand of Miss Van Selkirk, the 
daughter of a banker at Harlem. Mr. Van Sel- 
kirk, the father of the young lady in question, 
was one of the most influential persons in the 
country, for in addition to the particle Van which 





he placed before his name, he was the mayor of 
the town, banker to the stadtholder, manager of 
the affairs of the India company, and extremely 
rich. An alliance with this family had been for 
some time the ne plus ultra of the ambition of 
Deckers. For years past he had spared neither 
money, pains, nor diplomacy to bring the affair 
to a favorable issue, and we leave the reader to 
imagine his delight when he was at last informed 
that Van Selkirk, charmed by the personal quali- 
ties of the young man, had made an appointment 
to meet the father, that very day at four o’clock, 
to come to an understanding on the matrimonial 
business. 

After calling for his gold snuff-box and gold- 
headed cane, and getting his ruffles and shirt 
frill perfumed with vanilla, the old gentleman 
tucked his cocked-hat under his arm, and, fol- 
lowed by two footmen in full livery, directed his 
steps along his garden walks toward a pretty 
gondola inlaid with colored wood, and manned 
by six lusty rowers, which was in waiting at the 
foot of the steps of a white marble landing-place 
beside the artificial river. The boat shot away 
like an arrow. Preceded by a runner, who, wand 
in hand, trotted along the bank, it glided through 
the windings of the river, and on coming to the 
spot where it joined the Harlem canal, the run- 
ning footman opened the gate that closed the 
entrance, and the boat went on toward the town. 

An hour after, Mr. Deckers, having landed, 
walked through the streets of Harlem preceded 
and followed by his attendants, and returned the 
salutations on either hand as he passed, until, 
on coming to one of the narrow streets near the 
old market, he suddenly stopped in an ecstasy 
of delight before a low, wooden house with a first 
floor projecting over the lower one, and having 
all its outside joists embellished with beautiful 
wreaths sculptured by some artist of the six- 
teenth century. But it was neither the archi- 
tecture of the house nor the ornaments on the 
joists which attracted his admiration; for his 
eye was fixed on the ground floor occupied by 
the shop of a shoemaker named Peter Schwartz, 
as announced by a sign-board over the door, In 
the window of this shop, a window glazed with 
round panes of green glass having knobs in the 
centre like the bottom of a bottle, one Japan 
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flower-pot, in which, waving on its delicate stem, 
was a superb semi-double tulip, whose glossy 
pearl-grey petals were relieved by arabesques 
of the brightest carmine; and was because this 
tulip, superior in beauty to any possessed by 
the wealthy amateur, was a new variety, that 
Mr. Deckers stopped. How could such a trea- 
sure have got into the shop of an artisan? For- 
getting at once the flight of time and the object 
of his walk, he entered the shoemaker’s shop and 
inquired where he had obtained that tulip. 

“Ah, ah! Mr. Deckers,” gaily exclaimed 
Schwartz, on hearing this question; ‘‘that asto- 
nishes you, eh? Well then, it is one of my own 
raising.” 

“Of your raising!” 

‘*Why not? That is a specimen of what I can 
do.” 

‘But what is the use of such a flower to you? 
These, I fancy, would be far more serviceable,” 
and he drew a handful of gold coins from his 
pocket and laid them uncounted on the shoe- 
maker’s stall. 

**So, so! a few pieces of gold for a flower 
anique in the world!” replied Peter; ‘‘indeed, 
you are too generous, and I am bound to thank 
you very much,” 

“Are you dissatisfied with the amount? I 
will quadruple the sum.” 

“No! my tulip is my own, and I won’t sell it.” 

‘‘Come, say how much you want, for I must 
have the flower cost what it may.” 

‘*Well then, it depends on yourself whether 
you have it or not?” And laying down his work, 
he took the millionaire by the hand in a myste- 
rious manner, and then putting his forefinger to 
his lips to request silence, he led him to the end 
of the dark shop: when there, he cautiously 
opened a door which turned noiselessly on its 
hinges, and raised the corner of a tapestry cur- 
tain which was drawn before the entrance. Mr. 
Deckers saw a small room hung all over with 
tapestry similar to that before the door, and fur- 
nished with a degree of richness most extraordi- 
nary for an artisan’s dwelling. Through the 
lead-trellised window of the little apartment a 
gay sunbeam had just found its way and glis- 
tened on the gold and enamel of some jewels 
laid on a what-not, throwing as it passed a warm, 
mellow tint on the flaxen hair of a. young maiden, 
80 intently engaged with her needle that she 
neither saw nor heard anything of the interlo- 
pers. 

‘Well! what say you to that?” asked Peter 
Schwartz, as he let fall the curtain, with the air 
of a miser closing the entrance to his hoards. 

“ Heavens! what a lovely creature!” answered 





Mr. Deckers, for a moment forgetting the tulip, 
so absorbed was he in the charming vision. 

Well!” said Peter, ‘‘that is my only daughter; 
she and my tulip are my two treasures, and one 
shall not go without the other.” 

His, guest took one of the oak stools that stood 
in the shop and sat down on it without saying a 
word, to hear what the shoemaker meant. 

**You, Mr. Deckers,” continued the latter, 
‘*have a son who is old enough to marry, and 
the angel you have just seen will soon be nine- 
teen years of age. Now, present your son to my 
daughter, and if the young folk are pleased with 
each other, let us marry them: this tulip shall 
be my child’s wedding portion.” 

Mr. Deckers, on hearing this proposal, bounded 
from his seat, and rushed out, giving the shoe- 
maker a look of ironical contempt. But Peter, 
without being at all moved, continued with a 
significant shake of the head, 

‘*Yes, Mynheer Deckers, you make take it, or 
not as you please, and let it also be clearly under- 
stood that your son must be to my daughter’s 
taste, for her happiness is my chief object.” 

On leaving the shoemaker’s shop, Mr. Deckers, 
suddenly remembering the object of his journey, 
pulled out his watch; but as he saw that the ap- 
pointed hour had long past, instead of going 
further, he went back to his country house. Yet 
all along the road, and the whole evening, the 
memory of Peter Schwartz’s tulip was upper- 
most in his mind, and all night he did nothing 
but dream of these rival flowers. 

Some twenty years before, Peter had espoused 
a young woman of remarkable beauty; but two 
years after their union, she died of a fever, 
leaving her husband and a little girl some six 
months old. 

The poor man, usually so gay, was well nigh 
mad from grief; but on beholding in the cradle 
the peor little creature which had no friend in 
the world but himself, he checked his tears, and 
thenceforth loved the child as a man loves the 
only object that can henceforth be dear to him. 

One fine Sunday in spring, the shoemaker, as 
he was walking with his daughter, then seven 
years of age, on the plains lying round the 
town, chanced to find a bulb which was begin- 
ning to grow. Curious to see what it might be, 
he picked it up, and planted it in a little garden 
behind his house, having a fine southern aspect. 
The root flourished wonderfully, and proved a 
tulip of the richest colors. Any other man, in 
Peter’s position, would have hastened to sell the 
precious flower to some wealthy amateur, who 
would readily have given a hundred of florins for 
it, as it belonged to one of the finest of known 
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varieties; but Peter looked further, and per- 
ceived that he might ultimately derive much 
greater advantage from it: from that day forth 
he cultivated his Japanese plant with all pos- 
sible care. He gathered the seed, and sowed it 
in his little garden, till after years of toil and 
patience, he at last found among his plants a 
specimen altogether different from the mother- 
flower, and finer than all known species; and 
this was the precious specimen which he was so 
proud to display in his shop-window. 

In the midst of the business part of Harlem, 
stood the warehouse of Deckers and Co.; and 
here, on the next day, was Mr. Wilhelm Deckers. 
Now, instead of being a short, stout, red-faced 
fellow, like most of his countrymen, Mr. Wil- 
helm was a tall young man, whose long hair, 
handsome moustache and mouth a la Vandyke, 
presented nothing of the Dutchman of that day; 
he was the suitor for whom Mr. Deckers had 
resolved to solicit the hand of Miss Van Selkirk. 
Not that the young man cared much about the 
match, for having studied at the University of 
Prague, he had passed great part of his youth 
in Germany, and had contracted the love of the 
beau ideal common to the German poets, so that 
he professed but very moderate admiration for 
the substantial charms and ruddy complexions 
of his countrywomen; nevertheless, his father 
had so often told him that a man in his position 
could not remain a bachelor, and needed domes- 
tic enjoyments, he had so often and so highly 
extolled the charms, the fortune, and the ad- 
vantages to be obtained by a marriage with Miss 


Van Selkirk, that the young man had consented } 


to please him by marrying. 

Suddenly a messenger in his father’s livery 
entered the warehouse, and announced to Mr. 
Wilhelm a visit from his parent. Nearly at the 
same moment the boat, entering from the branch 
canal, was impelled by its lusty rowers into the 
crowded basin, and glided through the fleet of 
merchant vessels, where everybody was eager to 
salute the lordly Deckers as he passed. On learn- 
ing his father’s arrival, the young man hastened 
to receive him, but the ex-merchant, having 
already landed, strode on muttering to himself 
and not heeding the salutations of the crowd, so 
absent was he. ‘‘Dishonored,’’ said he to him- 
self, ‘quite disgraced, if any rival should get 
possession of that cursed flower!” 

‘Ah! good day, father,” said Mr. Wilhelm to 
him, approaching and taking his hand, “how do 
you do?” 

Then without awaiting an answer to this usual 
question, he drew his father’s arm through his, 
and turned toward the dwelling-house, 





** Well! now! father,” gaily exclaimed the 
young man, when they had entered a charming 
little study decorated in Chinese style, and with 
windows of colored glass, set in a complicated 
trellis-work of lead, to imitate the wooden lattice 
ornamented with transparent shells, which re- 
places colored glass in the boudoirs of Pekin. 
‘‘What success in your matrimonial mission yes- 
terday ?” 

‘Wilhelm, my lad,” began Mr. Deckers, some- 
what embarrassed, ‘‘are you seriously in love 
with Miss Van Selkirk?” 

‘‘I—not the least in the world, for I have 
never seen her.” 

**Would you not rather have some one of less 
wealth, but far superior in beauty ?” 

‘‘What! have you not told me a thousand 
times that Miss Van Selkirk is incomparably 
beautiful ?” : 

‘“‘Ugh! ugh! that depends on tastes! Cer- 
tainly I am far from saying that Banker Selkirk’s 
daughter is destitute of charms, but perhaps you 
would think her somewhat stout.” 

“In that case, my dear father, let us say no 
more about her.” 

‘‘That is precisely what struck me, and there- 
fore I thought of soliciting for you the hand of a 
person of admirable beauty, and who will please 
you, I am sure.” 

‘You are aware of my opinion that a man 
possessing a fortune like ours can marry to his 
fancy; consequently, provided the lady is well 
educated, and I find her to my taste, no matter 
about her dowry.” 

*‘ Well said, my boy, for fortune does not make 
happiness; go and dress yourself, and I will 
present you to her immediately.” 

“But, what a hurry you are in! to-morrow or 
next day will be early enough, won’t it?” 

‘To-morrow may be too late, for such a trea- 
sure must have plenty of admirers.” 

Mr. Deckers had evidently tamed down his 
pride finely since the day before. 

‘¢ Well, let us go, as you so much wish it, I 
shall be ready in ten minutes.” 

Half an hour after father and son had taken 
their seats under the richly embroidered flag of 
the boat, and the pretty skiff, still preceded by 
a runner on the bank, glided like an arrow along 
the grand canal toward the Market-place. 

On the tenth of July, 1785, the town of Har- 
lem presented the gayest aspect: all the vessels 
moored along the canals had their many colored 
flags waving in the sun; cooked viands, beer, 
and gin had filled the hearts of the poor with 
gladness; sailors, porters, and fishermen were 
walking about in their holiday suits; there were 
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sports on the water, cockfighting, canary-bird 
singing matches; in short, the whole population 
were rejoicing over the marriage of Wilhelm 
Deckers with the shoemaker’s fair daughter. On 
the evening of the same day, Messrs. Deckers, 
father and son, left the residence of Peter 
Schwartz, each bearing away one of the arti- 
san’s treasures, for if the young man carried 
off his fair bride in a close chair, the old one 
took under his arm the inestimable tulip, in 





exchange for which he had thrust two hundred 
thousand florins among the wedding presents. 
On the ground of being the owner, Mr. Deckers 
was afterward anxious to impose his name on 
the precious plant; but of what avail is even the 
will of a millionaire against tradition? The old 
gentleman’s baptismal pretensions were soon set 
aside, and, in spite of him, the pretty flower has 
always retained the name of My Davaurer’s 
MaRRriaqE. 





A WELCOME 


TO SPRING. 


BY HATTIE BOOMER. 


Tux Spring is coming! The Spring has come! 
The glad, the beautiful Spring! 

It has come like a joy, to our lowly home; 
On its glancing and starry wing. ; 

We have opened our doors with a welcome sweet; 

We have opened our doors to her fairy feet; 

For we saw her approaching and longed to meet— 
We have opened our doors to the Spring! 


The sunlight came, like a dancing flame, 
Tn at the open door— 

And it lit up the room, with a sudden bloom; 
And gilded the old oak floor. 

We have opened our doors, and the song flows in, 

In a gushing, twittering, pealing hymn. 

And we've banished all care to the regions dim; 
To the Spring we have opened our door! 


The lark sails high, in the infinite sky, 
On delicate, trembling wing— 

And we watch its flight, with a wond’ring delight; 
And mark it, when soaring, sing. 





There’s a glory and gloom, in the pride of day, 

There’s a joy in the woods, where we careless stray; 

There’s a freshness wherever our foot-paths lay; 
We have opened our hearts to the Spring! 


The old elm tree, where in girlish glee, 
I’ve sat in its boughs to swing— 
Has buds as green as ever were seen; 
And the cool, cool shadow ’twill fling 
On the open door, in the Summer time— 
When the rose and the jasamine over it climb, 
Oh! our hopes are fresh as the flowering vine; 
We have opened our hearts to the Spring! 


The Spring is coming! The Spring has come! 
The glad, the beautiful Spring! 

It has come like a joy to our lowly home— 
On its glancing and starry wing. 

We have opened our doors with a welcome sweet; 

We have opened our doors to her fairy feet; 

For we saw her approaching and longed to meet— 
We have opened our doors to the Spring! 





THE LOVED AND LOST. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Waere are they—the well-beloved, 
Who have shared life’s joys and pain? 

Ah, we miss those fellow-pilgrims— 
Shall we meet them ne’er again? 


Oft we listen for the coming 
Of their footsteps ’mid the gloom, 

Vainly still, for they are sleeping 
In the lonely, silent tomb. 

Had the shadows gather’d darkly 
O’er their clust’ring joys of life? 

Did they perish—the true-hearted, 
Weary of the eager strife! 

Did the breath of scorn, or envy, 
On life’s flowers shed its blight? 





Did the busy tongue of falsehood 
Turn their morning into night ? 


Thou who know’st every sorrow 
Of life’s dark and toilsome way, 

Lead our souls in duty’s pathway 
Onward—to the perfect day. 


For our hearts are oft rebellious 
When beneath the chast’ning rod. 

On the plains we love to wonder, 
Farther from the mount of God. 


But we'll onward press, and upward 
Let us turn aside no more, 

For our loved ones are not perished, 
They are only “gone before.” 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

Tue same day Mr. Houston went over to the 
Island, to apprize his friends there of his in- 
tended departure. Mrs. Helmstedt was not 
surprised or displeased, but on the contrary, 
cordially approved his resolution. But Marga- 
ret, no adept in concealment, betrayed so much 
deep and keen distress, that Mr. Houston’s lately 
entertained ideas of an attachment between her- 
self and Frank were all shaken, And he deter- 
mined, ere the day should be over, to satisfy 
himself upon that point. In the course of his 
visit he contrived to say, aside to Mrs. Helm- 
stedt, 

‘Pray grant me a confidential interview of s 
few moments.” 


“Margaret, my child, go down to the quarters 
and see if uncle Ben is any better to-day, and if 
he wants anything from the house; and if he 
does, have it got and sent to him. One of our 


gardeners is ill, Mr. Houston. Now then, how 
ean I serve you?’’ she asked, when her daughter 
had left the room. 

“Mrs. Helmstedt, what I have to say, relates 
to the fair creature who has just left us. You 
will place confidence in me when I assure you, 
that, with the exception of those few impulsive 
words uttered the other morning, and afterward 
repeated to you, I have never said anything to 
your young daughter of the subject that lies 
nearest my heart; because, in fact, it is an affair 
belonging to the future, and I did not wish to be 
premature.” 

“You were quite right, Ralph. It is time 
enough three or four years hence for any one to 
think of addressing Margaret.” 

“Assuredly. But yet, as I deeply appreciate 
and devotedly love this young maiden, it be- 
hooves me to have some security that I am not 
freighting with my whole life’s happiness, some 
untenable barque in which it may go to the 
bottom.” 

“And what precisely do you mean by that, 
Mr. Houston?” 

‘In a word, I have gathered from the conver- 
sation of my fair step-mother, and from other 





corroborating circumstances, that there exists a 
sort of Paul and Virginia affection between my 
younger brother Frank and Margaret Helm- 
stedt.” 

‘*Permit me to assure you that testimony and 
circumstances have deceived you. It is not so. 
Of Frank I cannot speak advisedly; but, as far 
as her sentiments toward him are concerned, 
Margaret is heart whole.” 

*¢ Are’ you sure of this?” asked Ralph, with a 
deep joy lighting up his dark and earnest coun- 
tenance. 

* Absolutely certain of it.” 

‘‘Then, Mrs. Helmstedt, since this is so, and 
as I am about to depart for a long and dangerous 
service, will you permit me to speak to your 
daughter upon this subject?” 

The lady hesistated. 

‘*Understand me, if you please, Mrs. Helm- 
stedt. I know that even under the most aus- 
picious circumstances, the marriage must be 
delayed for years, and under any circumstances 
shall wait your fullest concurrence; for, my 
pearl once secured to my affections, I can wait. 
Nor do I wish now to bind her by any pledge to 
me, but leaving her entirely free, I desire only 
to pledge myself to her, that I may write to her 
as freely and confidentially as to my betrothed. 
You can trust me to that extent, Mrs. Helm- 
stedt?” 

“T can trust you fully to any extent, Ralph 
Houston. It is not lack of confidence in you. 
But you understand that I must not sanction 
your addresses to my daughter without con- 
sulting her father. Taking for granted that 
your inclinations are approved by your family, 
I advise you to get Col. Houston to write to 
Capt. Helmstedt upon this subject. That is the 
proper course to pursue, and in the meantime I 
beg you to delay speaking of this matter to Mar- 
garet until you have heard from her father.” 

“I will obey you certainly, Mrs. Helmstedt, 
although d 

“The formality is a bore, you mean. Well, I 
know you think so, and yet it must be borne.” 


Mr. Houston arose to leave. 
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“Will you not wait to see Margaret?” 

‘I think not now, Mrs. Helmstedt, for if she 
should wear the sweet, pale face she wore just 
now, I should have some trouble to keep my 
promise. Good morning, madam.” 

The ‘‘inclinations” of Ralph Houston were 
highly approved by his father, who sat down 
the same day and wrote to Capt. Helmstedt, 
asking the hand of Margaret in betrothal to his 
son, and stating that a mere betrothal was all 
that was necessary to satisfy the young people 
for some years. 

A weary fortnight passed before there could 
arrive any answer to this letter. At last, how- 
ever, it came. Capt. Helmstedt, with the stately 
politeness of his nature, acknowledged the com- 
pliment paid to his daughter; expressed the 
highest consideration for the suitor and his 
family; did not as a general thing approve of 
early betrothals or long engagements; thought 
this, however, to be an exceptional case; and 
concluded by referring the matter exclusively to 
the maiden’s mother, in whose excellent judg- 
ment and maternal affection he expressed the 
highest confidence. 

“There, you may look upon this as the sanc- 
tion of your addresses; for of course, I suppose, 
there will be no difficulty raised by Mrs. Helm- 
stedt,” said Col. Houston, as he put the letter in 
the hands of his son. 

Oh, no, sir! in fact Mrs. Helmstedt has given 
me to understand as much.” 

**What is all that about?” inquired Nelie, who 
did not happen to be au fait to these transactions. 

Col. Houston explained. 

‘And Margaret will engage herself to you, 
Ralph, who are ten or twelve years older than 
she is? And Mrs. Helmstedt will saction that 
engagement? Well, well, well!” 

“«Why what is the matter?” asked Col. Hous- 
ton. 
“This world! this world! I did not think that 
Margaret was so light and fickle, or that her 
mother was so—governed by worldly motives.” 

“Pray tell me what you mean?” asked Ralph 
Houston, uneasily. 

“Why, the whole county knew Margaret and 
my Franky were like a pair of young turtle 
doves. Everybody remarked it, and said they 
were born for each other! Shame on you, Ralph 
Houston, to offer to supplant your younger bro- 
ther in his absence; and shame on that wonton 
girl and her worldly mother to allow you to do 
it!” 

“Nelie, come, come, this will not do,” said 
Col. Houston. 

«But I know what it means,” Nelie continued, 





impetuously, ‘‘they know you are the eldest son 
and heir according to our barbarous law of pri- 
mogeniture, which, I thank heaven, Mr. Jeffer- 
son is about to get repealed, and they think that 
you will have nearly all your father’s estate, 
while poor Franky will have little or nothing; 
but Pll see! All that I have any control over, 
shall go to swell the portion of my Franky, until 
we shall see if he shall not be a little richer than 
his fortunate elder brother. Oh! the unprinci- 
pled creatures.” 

*« Cornelia!” exclaimed Col. Houston, severely. 

Ralph’s face flushed for an instant, and then 
controlling himself he answered, with his usual! 
moderation, 

“You are in error, fair little mother; I neither 
could, nor would supplant any man, least of al! 
my brother ; no such attachment as that to which 
you allude exists, or has existed; I have ascer 
tained that fact.” 

But Nelie angrily averted her head without 
deigning to reply. And Ralph, although he had 
80 positively repudiated all belief in the ground- 
less assertions of his step-mother, nevertheless 
felt a deep uneasiness impossible to dislodge. A 
single seed of distrust had been sown in his 
heart, where it was destined to germinate and 
to be fostered into strong and bitter growth. 

In the midst of this conversation, the family 
were interrupted by the entrance of Jessie Bell, 
or as she was familiarly and jocosely called 
Jezebel, Mrs. Houston’s maid, who reported a 
messenger from the Island waiting without. 

‘‘Let him come in here,” said Col. Houston; 
and the next moment uncle Ben entered with a 
face so grey and corrugated, that Mrs. Houston 
and Ralph became alarmed, and simultaneously 
exclaimed, 

«““Why, old man! what is the matter?” 

‘‘Marster in heaven knows, ma’am! but I 
think my mist’ss is dying!” 

“Dying!” 

Every member of the family was now upon 
their feet, exclaiming and questioning in a chaos 
of surprise, grief and dismay. 

‘Yes, ma’am, very suddint! No, sir, dere 
was no good came of it, as we dem knew. Yes, 
Marse Ralph, sir, Miss Marget is with her ma, 
an’ very much ’stress,” said the old man, an- 
swering right and left to the storm of questions 
that was hailed upon him. 

“Tl tell you all I know ’bout it, Marse Col 
Houston, sir, if de ladies *Il hush an’ listen & 
minute. See, las’ night I fotch de mail home ’s 
usual. Der was a letter from our marster a8 
pleased our mis’tess very much. [ never seen 
her in such sperrits—she, nor Miss Marget! We 
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sarvints, we all noticed it, and said how some- 
thiug was gwine happen. Same way dis mornin’, 
Miss Marget and her mother both in sitch sper- 
rits at the breakfas’-table. Arter breakfas’ dey 
went out long o’ me in de garden, to ’rect me 
*bout transplantin’ some late flowers, and we 
wer’ all busy, when all of a suddint mistess give 
a short, low scream, and when we all looked up, 
there stood mistess as white as a lily, pressing 
ber hand to her heart and staring straight before 
her. We glanced roun’ to see what scared she; 
and it was a little, old leaky boat with one oar, 
and a young man in shabby uniform like a run- 
away sojer, just stepping from it on to the beach. 
He came up while mistess stood there pale as 
death and pressing her hand on her heart; and 
he tetched his cap sort o’ half impident and half 
sorrowfal. Mistess raised her hand for a minit 
as if to check him, and then she beckoned him 
to follow her, and went on to the house. Miss 
Marget looked oneasy, an’ I didn’t know what to 
make of it. More’n two hours passed, and then 
the young man came ont walking fast with his 
head down, and passed right by without seeing 
us, and got into his leaky boat and pushed off as 
if the old inemy was arter him. 

“Miss Marget ran in the house to her mother; 
but in two minutes we heard her screaming like 
she was mad, and we all, about the place, rushed 
into the house and up the stairs into mistess’ 
chamber; and there we saw our mistess lying on 
the floor like one stone dead, and Miss Marget 
wringing her hands and crying and trying to 
raise her. We were all scared almost to death, 
for there besides was the cabinet, where the plate 
and jewelry is kept, all open, and we made sure 
that that ’serter had robbed and frightened mis- 
tess into this swoon. Forrest went arter the 
doctor; and Hildreth and aunt Hapzibah put her 
to bed, and tried every way to fetch her ’round; 
but when she come to herself, she fell into con- 
vulsions, and when that was over she sunk into 
the same swoon. Then aunt Hapzy sont me, 
pos’ has’e, arter Miss Nelie an’ Mr. Ralph. An’ 
here J is, an’ dat’s all.” 

Nelie, who looked very pale and anxious, now 
touched the bell and summoned Jezebel to bring 
her scarf, bonnet, and gloves, while Mr. Houston 
went out to order the boat got ready to take 
them to the Island. 

And in less than a quarter of an hour, Mrs. 
Houston and Ralph, forgetful of their late feud 
in their common cause of anxiety, were seated, 
side by side in the boat, that propelled by six 
stalwart negro oarsmen, glided with directness 
and rapidity toward the Island. As soon as the 
boat touched the beach Nelie sprang out, and 


without waiting an instant for Ralph, hurried to 
the house. 

“In her own bed-room, Mrs. Houston,” was 
the mournful reply of Hildreth to that lady’s 
hasty question. 

Nelie hastened up stairs and entered the cham- 
ber of sickness and death. Coming out of the 
brilliant light into the half darkened room, Nelie 
at first saw only Dr. Hartley standing at the foot 
of the bed; as she advanced she found Margaret, 
pale, but still and self-collected, at the head. 
Nelie’s haste and anxiety sunk into awe as she 
saw extended on the bed, the ruin of the once 
beautiful Marguerite De Lancie. All her late 
displeasure was forgotten or repented, as she 
gazed upon that form and face so magnificent 
even in wreck. The pillows had been withdrawn 
to give her easier breathing, and her superb 
head lay low; the lace night-cap had been re- 
moved to give coolness to her throbbing temples, 
and her rich, purplish black tresses, unbound, 
rolled in mournful splendor down each side her 
pallid, sunken face, and flowed along upon the 
white counterpane; her eyes were half closed in 
that fearful state that is not sleep or waking, 
and that Nelie at first sight believed to be death. 

Mrs. Houston turned an appealing glance to 
the physician, who bent forward and murmured 
in an almost inaudible tone, ‘ 

“She is easier than she has been since her 
attack, madam. She has been resting thus for,” 
the doctor took out and consulted his watch, 
‘twenty-five minutes.” 

‘¢But what then is the nature of her illness?” 

«An acute attack of her old disease, brought 
on apparently by some great shock.” 

«Ts she in imminent danger?” 

*‘Hush—sh!” said the physician, glancing to- 
ward his patient. Nelie followed that glance, 
and saw that Mrs. Helmstedt’s eyes were open, 
and that she was attending to their conversation. 

‘Oh, Marguerite! dear Marguerite! what is 
3 this?” cried Mrs. Houston, bending over her 
friend and dropping tears and kisses on her 
death-like brow. 

*‘Nothing unusual, Nelie; only the ‘one event’ 
that ‘happeneth to all;’ only death. Though in 
3 truth, it is inconvenient to die just now, Nelie; 
$this morning I had no reason to expect the mes- 
senger; and to say truth, I was in no respect 
ready.” 

‘‘Marguerite! dear Marguerite! let me send 
for the minister,” said Nelie, wringing her hands 
and dropping fast tears. 

‘“*No; what good can the minister do me, think 
you?—no, Nelie, that is not what I meant; if I ~ 
have lived all my days for the pride of life and 
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the affections of the flesh, at least I will not 
mock God now with the offer of a heart that 
these idols have ground to dust.- As I have 
lived, will I die, without adding fear and self- 
deception to the catalogue of my follies.” Mrs. 
Helmstedt spoke faintly and at intervals, and 
now she paused longer than usual, and gathering 
breath resumed, 

**Bat since this summons has found me un- 
ready in other respects which may be remedied, 
I must use the hours left for action. Nelie, 
Nelie, this is no time for useless tears,’”’ she 
added, seeing Mrs. Houston weeping vehemently, 
“you must aid me. Dr. Hartley, will you grant 
me a few moments alone with my friend?” 

“Not unless you both promise that your in- 
terview is not to be exciting or exhausting.” 

“‘We promise, doctor, that on the contrary it 
shall be soothing. Margaret, my child, attend 
the doctor down into the parlor, and see that re- 
freshments are placed before him.” 

Pale and still and self-governed, the young 
maiden followed the physician from the cham- 
ber. And the friends were left alone. 

“‘Col. Houston got a letter from my husband 
yesterday?” inquired Mrs. Helmstedt. 

‘He got it this morning, dear Marguerite.” 

“T received one from my husband last night; 
he spoke of one mailed at the same time to Col. 
Houston; he consents to the betrothal of Mar- 
garet to Ralph, or rather he refers the matter 
to me, which amounts to the same thing. Nelie, 
I have but a few hours to live; before I die I 
wish to place the hand of my child in that of 
Ralph’s in solemn betrothal; and, when I rest in 
the grave, you will take my orphan child as your 
daughter home, and comfort her until her father, 
to whom Dr. Hartley has written, arrives. Oh! 
Nelie, be kind to my dove!” 

“Indeed I will! oh! indeed I will, though I 
was disappointed for Franky. I will love her as 
tenderly as if she were my own; don’t doubt 
me! you know I have always have been a good 
step-mother ?” 

*« An excellent one, dear Nelie.” 

‘And don’t you know then how tenderly I 
should cherish your orphan child? I have two 
sons; but no daughter; I should take Margaret 
to my heart as a much desired daughter,” said 
Nelie, earnestly, and at that moment, in that 
mood she sincerely meant all she said! 

‘‘Thank you, dear Nelie. Margaret will, at 
the age of eighteen, inherit the greater portion, 
of my patrimony, including Plover’s Point, which 
has been secured to her. This will make her in- 
dependent. Upon the demise of her father—long 
and happily may he yet live—she will come into 





the possession of one of the largest fortunes in 
the South. Ralph’s expectations, I know, are 
nearly equal; therefore deny her no indulgences, 
no wish of her heart that wealth can satisfy; for 
Margaret is not selfish or exacting, and will make 
no unreasonable demands. But how I twaddle! 
have the soul of kindness toward my orphan girl, 
and that will teach you what to do.” 

‘Don’t doubt me, Marguerite! I will swear 
to you if you require it,” said Nelie, who believed 
herself to be as constant as she was fervent. 

“It is enough! Is Ralph here?” 

** Yes, dearest Marguerite.” 

«Let him be called at once.” 

Nelie flew to do her friend’s bidding and 
swiftly returned with Mr. Houston. 

‘* Draw near, dearest Ralph; look in my face; 
but do not look so shocked; you read what is 
before me; and what I wish you to do; you 
have seen my husband’s letter to your father; 
there is another, which came yesterday to me; 
Margaret will show it to you; go to her, dearest 
Ralph; she has read her father’s letter, and is 
prepared to hear what you have to say; go to 
her. now, for I would join your hands before sun- 
set; do not leave her again until I leave her; 
and then take her with you to your parent’s 
home to await her father’s coming. And oh! 
Ralph! as you hope for the blessing of God at 
your greatest need, comfort your orphan bride, 
as only you can comfort her.” 

‘*As God hears me!’ said Ralph Houston, 
reverently, dropping upon one knee, and bend- 
ing his noble head over the wan hand the lady 
had extended to him. 

**Go to her now, Ralph, for I would join your 
hands before sunset.” 

Ralph pressed the wasted fingers to his lips, 
arose and went out, in search of Margaret. 

He found the maiden alone in her mother’s 
favorite parlor. Dr. Hartley had gone out to 
send messengers for Mr. Wellworth and Col. 
Houston to come immediately to the Island, if 
they wished to see Mrs. Helmstedt once more in 
life. And Margaret had thrown herself down 
upon the sofa in solitude, to give way to the tor- 
rent of grief, that she had so heroically sup- 
pressed in the sick-room of her mother. 

Ralph Houston entered the sacred precincts 
of her filial grief, as reverently as he had left 
the death chamber of her mother. He closed 
the door softly, advanced and knelt an instant to 
press a pure kiss upon her tearful face; then 
rising he lifted her, tenderly, from the sofa, and 
gathered her to his bosom. 

‘‘Permit me, dearest,” he said, ‘for henceforth 
your sorrows are also mine.” 
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What farther he said is sacred between those 
two hearts. 

The day waned—the shadows of evening 
gathered over the earth, and the shadows of 
death over the chamber. 

Mr. Wellworth and Col. Houston arrived about 
the same time. 

The clergyman was immediately shown up into 
the chamber of Mrs. Helmstedt. She was sink- 
ing rapidly. He went gravely to her side, ex- 
pressing sorrow for her illness, and anxiety to 
hear how she felt. And finding from her an- 
swers that she still retained full possession of 
her brilliant intellect, he drewa chair, sat down, 
and entered upon religious topics. 

But Mrs. Helmstedt smiled mournfully, and 
stopped him, saying, 

Too late, good friend, too late; I would that 
I had had your Christian faith imprinted upon 
my heart while it was soft enough to receive the 
impression—it might have made me happier at 
this hour; but it is too late, and it does not 
matter!” 


‘Not matter! that you have no faith! Oh! 


Mrs. Helmstedt, my child, is it possible that 
with all your splendor of intellectual endow- 
ments you lack faith!” 

Marguerite smiled more mournfully than be- 


fore. ‘‘I believe in God, because I see Him in 
His glorious works; I believe in Christ as a won- 
der that once existed on this earth; but—as for 
& future state of rewards and punishments—as 
for our immortality, I tell you, despite all the 
gifts of intellect with which you credit me, and 
my extensive reading, observation and experi- 
ence, at this hour I know not where in the next 
I shall be; or whether with the stopping of this 
beating brain, and the cooling of this burning 
heart, thought and affection will cease to exist; 
or if they will be transferred to another form 
and sphere. I know nothing.” 

“God have mercy on your!” prayed the good 
minister, who would then and there have sought 
to inspire the ‘‘saving faith” but that the dying 
woman silencéd him. 

**Too late, dear friend, too late; the short time 
left me must be given, not to selfish thoughts 
of my own uncertain future, but to the welfare 
of those I am about to leave. Will you please 
to ring the bell?” 

The minister complied. 

Mrs. Houston forestalled every servant by 
hastening to answer the summons. 

‘Dear Nelie, bring Ralph and Margaret to 
me, and ask your husband and the doctor to 
attend. And let lights be brought, Nelie; it 
is growing dusky here, or else my sight is 





failing, and I would see the face of my child 
plainly.” 

Nelie stooped an instant to press a kiss upon 
the clammy brow of her friend, and then hast- 
ened to do her bidding. 

A few minutes after, the door opened and 
Ralph Houston entered, reverently supporting 
the pale, but self-controlled maiden on his arm, 
and accompained by his father, step-mother and 
the doctor. 

They approached the bed and grouped them- 
selves around it. On the right side stood Ralph, 
Margaret and Mr. Wellworth; on the left, Col, 
and Mrs. Houston and Dr. Hartley. 

The dying woman turned her dark eyes from 
one group to the other, and then spoke. 

“*We sent for you, Mr. Wellworth, to join the 
hands of this young pair—not in marriage, for 
which one of them is much too youthful; but in 
a solemn betrothal that shall possess all the 
sanctity, if not the legal force of marriage. 
Will you do this?” 

‘*T will do everything in my power to serve 
Mrs. Helmstedt or her family,’ said the clergy- 
man. 

‘‘ Margaret, my love, draw this ring from my 
finger, and hand it to Mr. Wellworth, who will 
give it to Ralph,” said Mrs. Helmstedt, holding 
out her thin, transparent hand, from the fourth 
finger of which Margaret drew the plain gold 
circlet, her mother’s wedding ring, and passed 
it to the minister, who put it in the hand of 
Ralph Houston. Then the dying woman turned 
her solemn eyes upon Mr. Houston, and in a 
voice thrilling with the depth and strength of a 
mother’s deathless love, said, 

‘‘Ralph Houston, you promise here in the 
awful presence of God, of the living, and of the 
dying, to love and respect this maiden as your 
destined wife, and to wed her when she shall 
have attained a suitable age?” 

Ralph passed his arm protectingly around the 
half sinking form of Margaret, and answered 
slowly and solemnly, 

‘In the presence of God, and of her mother, 
I promise to love and honor and serve my affi- 
anced bride, Margaret, until such time as she 
shall bestow her hand in full marriage on me, 
and thenceforth forever, so help me God and all 
good angels.” 

**Amen. Now place the ring upon her finger.” 

Ralph Houston obeyed, and then Mrs. Helm- 
stedt beckoned them to draw nearer, and taking 
the hand of Margaret, she placed it in that of 
Ralph, saying solemnly, 

‘*Ralph Houston, I bestow upon you my heart’s 
precious child; my dove, as you have heard me 
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call her. Oh, be tender with her! And may 
God so love and bless you, as you shall love and 
bless the dove that is to nestle in your home!” 

Amen!” in turn said Ralph. 

And still holding their hands together, Mrs. 
Helmstedt—skeptic for herself, believer for her 
child—called on Mr. Wellworth to seal and bless 
this betrothal with prayer and benediction. 

At the signal of the minister all knelt. And 
while Mrs. Helmstedt still held together the 
hands of the young couple, Mr. Wellworth re- 
verently lifted his voice and prayed God's bless- 
ing upon the living and the dying. 

They all arose from their knees, and Mrs. 
Helmstedt pressed those joined hands to her lips 
before she released them. She was very mueh 
exhausted, and turning to the doctor, whispered 
in a voice nearly extinct through faintness, 

“Doctor, I must live an hour longer—one hour 
longer, doctor—is there no potential drug that 
will keep life in this frame for an hour?” 

«You may live many hours, or even days— 
nny, you may even recover, dear lady, for while 
there is life there is hope. Now you are only 
exhausted, and this will restore you,” said the 
physician, pouring out a cordial and placing it 
to her lips. 

‘“‘Thank you, yes! this is reviving,” answered 
Mrs. Helmstedt, drawing one deep, free breath. 

*‘ And now you must lie still and rest.” 

‘I will—soon. Dear friends,” she continued, 
addressing the group around the bed, “you will 
please withdraw now and leave me alone with 


my child. Go you also, dear Ralph, and leave } 


Margaret with me. You will have her all to 
yourself soon. Well then, kiss me, before you 





The lady opened her eyes. 

“Come sit upon the bed beside me—sit so 
that I can see your face—give me your hand.” 

Margaret obeyed, silently praying God to give 
her strength to repress the flood of tears that 
was ready to gush forth. 

“Little Margaret, for though you are an 
affianced bride, you are still my little Marga- 
ret,” said the lady, closing her fingers upon the 
soft hand, and gazing fondly into the dark, true, 
tender eyes of the maiden, ‘little Margaret, 
some time ago, when your loving heart led you 
to leave a festive scene to rejoin your lonely 
mother; and you surprised me prostrated with 
grief and dismay, you implored me to <unfide 
my sorrows to your faithful heart; and I told 
you that if ever I were driven to trust the ter- 
rible secret of my life to mortal man or woman, 
it should be to my loving, loyal child—only to 
her. You remember?” 

**Oh, yes—yes, mamma!” 

“That time has come, my dove! I have a 
precious trust to bequeath as a legacy to some 
one; it is a secret that has been the grief and 
bane and terror of my life; a secret that lies as 
yet between my soul and God; yet must I not 
go hence and leave no clue to its discovery. 
Little daughter—as I said once before—I love 
many, I worship one, 1 trust only you; for of 
all the people I have known, loved, and re- 
spected, you are the most true-hearted, I think 
also the wisest. Dear child, I will not bind you 
by any promise to keep the secret about to be 
entrusted to your charge, for I feel sure that for 
my sake you will keep it.” 

“Through life and unto death, mamma; the 


go,” she added, seeing Ralph Houston hesitated. ; rack should not wring it from me; may God 
He bent down and pressed a reverential kiss} so keep my soul as I shall keep your secret, 


upon her cold forehead, and a loving one upon} 
her fading lips, and then arose and silently fol- ; 


lowed the others from the room. 
And the mother and child were left alone. 


mother.” 

“Nay, nay, there is a contingency, my child, 
under which you might reveal it; and it is to 
provide for this possible contingency that I feel 


The room seemed changed and darkened. The ; constrained to leave this secret with you.” 


shadow of-some ‘‘coming event” other than death 
hung over them. 


Mrs. Helmstedt lay with ber hands folded in } 


what seemed prayer; but was only deep thought. 

Margaret stood, affectionately waiting her 
wishes. 

Neither spoke for a few minutes. 

Then Mrs. Helmstedt said, in a changed and 
solemn voice, whose sound caused Margaret’s 
heart to thrill with strange dread, 

‘Come hither, my dove.” 





**T will be faithful, dearest mother.” 

“T know it, my dove!—sit closer now and 
listen. But stop—first go and see if the door is 
closed.” 

*<Tt is closed, dear mother.” 

“‘Ah, but go and lock it, my child.” 

Margaret complied. 

“It is fast now, dear mother.” 

“‘Come then and sit upon the bed where you 
were before, so that I can see your sweet face; 
give me your dear hand again—there!—now 


‘I am here, sweet, dear mother,” replied the } listen.” 


girl, striving to repress her grief. 
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CHAPTER TI. annoying to her. She bestowed on me a look I 
“A Lerrer for you, sir!” shall never forget. 
I broke the seal and read with astonishment: “Do you believe this, Edward?” 

“IT do!” I replied, without hesitation. 

‘«What unimpeachable evidence!” sheretorted, 
with the first impulse of pride. 

“T do not rely on the information contained in 
this letter. I have seen enough myself without 
asking any person’s advice or opinion.” 

She immediately left the room, and returned 
in a few moments with a package of letters anda 
small box of jewels, my former presents, saying 
gaily, as she placed them in my hands, 

“By these tokens, then, since it is your will, 
I absolve you!” 

In spite of the smile that played upon her 
mouth, I thought I could detect traces of recent 
tears, hastily brushed away from her cheeks. 

In a moment the thought flashed upon my 
mind that she might, after all, be true. Impul- 

This was not the first intimation I had had of } sively I was about to speak-to her, to ask her if 
Lucy’s inconstancy. I had seen things with my ; it was not so; but what should I say? I had 
own eyes that made me doubt her sincerity. For} gone too far, and it was too late to retreat. But, 
& long time the unwelcome suspicion had been } as the thought had come upon me like a-flash, it 
preying upon me, and this fatal letter had come} vanished as it had come, leaving no alternative 
to bring conviction—stern, irrevocable, hopeless ; but to pursue the course I had adopted. 
conviction. «Farewell then!” I said, with apparent indif- 

I did not doubt the truth of it; and yet how} ference. ‘May your future life be ever lighted 
it writhed my soul with torture to think of it, } by the sunshine of happiness.” 
to admit it. It did not, it could not crush me;} ‘Thank you! I trust no act of my own may 
I braved it to the last: I had been less than} ever bring misery upon me.” 
man to do otherwise. I re-perused the letter, **Conscience, Miss Ames—conscience!” 
calmly—no, not calmly—not indifferently, but *¢ Will never reproach me!” 
sternly, as though it were decreed of fate that; ‘God grant it. The step that you have taken 
I should not only drain the bitter cup, but should } may, in your opinion, be just, but let me assure 
swallow the very dregs. you that others do not think so. We do not 

And yet I loved the wayward girl, and gladly, } always see ourselves as others see us.” 


oh, how gladly would I have forgiven her impra-$ ‘*T have done nothing, Mr. Worthington, to 


5 

dence. To her first of all I went to seek an in-$ merit this—you are not only deceived, but im- 
terview. Lucy was proud—too proud to be just pertinent, sir; and cautiously avoid any ques- 
to herself, yet she was generous and noble, in} tions that might lead to an explanation “i 
spite of all her fitkleness. **I ask no explanation,” I hurriedly replied, 

Obstinately convinced that she had preferred } and immediately took my departure in no very 
another to me, I did not ask nor expect any ex-} amiable mood, nor did I wish to humble myself 
planations from her; I showed her without any 3 sufficiently to ask her any questions that might, 
hesitation the letter I had just received, and re- as she had suggested, lead to a satisfactory ex- 
quested her to return me such letters as I had planation. What a victory pride had won! How 
previously written to her, and any other little $ perfect and complete had been its ultimate suc- 
keepsake which might, in future, only prove { cess on both sides. 
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“Mr. Epwarp Worrsinetox—Sin—Pardon 
these intrusive lines, and rest assured that they 
are from one who shall ever be proud to call 
himself your sincere friend. Lucy Ames is not 
faithful to you! I do not write¢his to you for 
any base purpose; for since I know so well your 
generous and noble nature, I cannot hesitate 
when I see that nature become the innocent 
dupe of vile dissimulation. Nor have I been 
too hasty in communicating to you this know- 
ledge; I only fear it is too late; but rest assured 
that all I have said is true, and can be attested 
by.one who has an undoubted personal know- 
ledge of all the facts. Arthur Wesley, our vil- 
lage schoolmaster, is your too fortunate rival. 

Yours, A Frienp.” 
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CHAPTER Ii. 

I nunetep from the door, as I turned my steps 
homeward again. Instinctively I took the usual 
course in returning to the village, (for Lucy lived 

‘nearly a mile out of town) and walked down the 
railway track, so busy with my thoughts as to 
be utterly unconscious of anything and every 
thing else. There was a high bridge that lay 
between me and the village, just wide enough 
for the track, the middle of which was planked 
over for the convenience of pedestrians. Outside 
the track it was impossible to waik. 

One of the planks, which was very thick and 
heavy, had been partly raised for some purpose, 
and left in that position. In endeavoring to pass 
it, I struck my foot against it, stumbled, and in 
recovering myself, forced one leg through the 
aperture, and striking my other foot with all the 
force required to regain my equilibrium, replaced 
the plank in such a manner as not only left my 
foot protruding through the narrow crack,:but 
promised to present a difficulty in removing the 
plank. 

I smiled to think how curiously I had been 
entrapped, and stooped down to remove the} 
plank and free myself from so dangerous a} 
position, The task was not so easily performed 
as I had imagined. The plank was wedged in, 
in such a manner that no effort of mine could 
remove it. I strove with more than mortal 
power, but it was in vain; nor could I extricate 
my foot, which was lacerated and smarting with 
the pain in its close confinement. 

At first I did not consider the extent of my 
peril, but I soon began to perceive the danger 
of my situation; and I shuddered with horror to 
think that I should be obliged to remain there 
‘and be crushed to death by the cars! It was a 
cold day in December, and yet the beaded drops 
burst from every pore. A moment of phrenzied 
delirium succeeded, and when I rallied again, I 
found myself sitting between the rails, my foot 
still a prisoner, and no prospect of delivery. 

I looked at my watch; it was half-past three. 
At five the down freight would pass, or if that 
should be late, the express would go up at half- 
past five; and at half-past four it would be dark. 

It was possible, nay, probable that some one 
would pass by before it should be too late. This 
Way was nearer to the village than the road, 
though always regarded as more dangerous on 
account of the narrowness of the bridge, from 
which there would be no possibility of escape in 
case @ train should come in sight while passing 
over it. Already one had been killed by en- 
deavoring to cross at n time when the train was 

due; and should I be the secon: to perish there?’ 
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How the thought tortured me; and once again 
I tugged atthe resisting plank. With all my 
strength I tried to withdraw my foot and leave 
the boot; but impossible! 

It was four o’clock—in half an hour it would 
be dark—another half hour and death would be 
certain! I shouted for aid, but no habitation 
was within half'a mile, and no answer was re- 
turned to my cries.. Again and again I shrieked, 
while the despairing echoes reverberated through 
the distant wood, as though they would mock 
me in my misery. And then, with all the ac- 
cumulated strength of madness I wrenched the 
plank, but could not move it from its place. It 
could not be possible that I should be obliged to 
sit there and*be crushed to death, when human 
aid was so near. Had I been in some isolated 
forest, some depth of country, distant from town 
or cottage, my doom might have been more cer- 
tain. Once again I shrieked with agonizing fury; 
wildly, desperately, the sounds of my voice rung 
out on the chilling air; while nothing but the 
mocking echoes made reply. 

The sun had set; and the darkness was gather- 
ing fast over the valley below. Already the last 
reddening glow of sunshine was gleaming on the 
tops of the forest trees. My irrevocable destiny 
became every moment more and more apparent 
Hark! My God! the train! No, no! I stretched 
forward and listened with breathless eagerness. 
There was not a sound to break the silence; I 
must have been deceived. But list! A voice! a 
voice! Thank God! 

‘Help! help! help!” I cried, and each time 
I shouted the words, I seemed, in despair, nerved 
up to greater power of speech, and called louder 
and louder each time. Did he hearme? There 
was no answer—all was still! Oh, merciful 
heaven, was this last chance for life denied me? 

‘* Hall-oo!” 

The voice was distant, but oh, how my blood 
leaped with joy at the sound! 

Again I called with all the strength of my 
lungs, and again I was answered. In a little 
while a figure appeared advancing toward me, 
but as it was growing already so dark, I could 
not recognize him, nor did I care to; but when 
he came close to me, one glance showed me it 
was Arthur Wesley! should/I let him pass by, 
nor ask him to assist me? Would he do so? As 
he approached he asked, 

“Is this you, Mr. Worthington? Bless me, are 
you hurt?” 

**No, thank you, I am not much hurt, but see, 
I am so nicely trapped here, that I could not 
free myself alone, and I think it is nearly time 
fur the down freight to be due.” 
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It was growing dark very fast; so dark, indeed 
was it that I found it impossible to discover 
what time it was by my watch. He never 
hesitated a moment, but seized the detested 
plank with both hands, and at the same instant 
I, also, imitated his movements. The accursed 
thing resisted all our efforts, and remained ob- 
stinately immovable. What should be done? In 
half an hour the train would be due—would 
there be time to go for assistance—to bring an 
axe and liberate my foot? He would try. 

«For God’s sake, Mr. Wesley,” said I, as he 
started to go, ‘‘be expeditious. It is too horri- 
ble to be obliged to sit here and face death un- 
willingly.” 

I was alone again. The winds sighed mourn- 
fully about me, but I felt relief. I even forgot 
my danger, and turned my attention once more 
to the thoughts with which I had been occupied 
when I unwittingly stumbled into my present 
unpleasant dilemma. 

Nevertheless, I was apprehensive that he might 
be delayed until the train should pass. In fact, 
I had no assurance that he had time to go to Mr. 
Ames’ and return before it should be too late. 
Another thought rushed upon my frantic brain. 
Had he deceived me? Would he not be only too 
happy in being thus easily rid of my unwelcome 
presence? I knew he never would come to me 
again—he would leave me to the mercy of such 
a cruel death. Heavens! There is no mistaking 
that sound—the whistle at the P—— Station, 
only five miles distant! 

How well do I remember the thoughts that 
passed through my mind, as I patiently awaited 
the return of Arthur Wesley; for, although I had 
every reason to believe he would not come, still 
I instinctively awaited him, and hoped, oh, how 
I hoped he would return. Hour after hour had 
I sat there all day, and now I was still waiting 
and vibrating between the hope of delivery and 
the almost certain conviction of destruction. 
The fearful chill of despair was creeping over 
me; my trembling limbs already announced that 
my nerves were sinking in exhaustion. At every 
moment I kept a watch for his returning foot- 
steps, but no welcome sound fell on my ear. 

Hark! it is the train! The low, distant thun- 
der cannot deceive me now. It will be here in 
& few minutes, 

‘Help! help!” 

The wailing cry faded away, and there was no 
answer. Louder and louder came the thunder; 
nearer and nearer came the train. The rising 
moon disclosed to me the white column of smoke 
and steam, rising above the hill beyond the 
curve; and now the regularly heating pu? snd 
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cough of the engine struck my ear, like the 
gloating chuckle of some terrible monster re- 
garding his victim. How like a phrenzy the 
thought came on me that it was now too late for 
assistance! No human being would venture on 
the bridge when the train was within hearing 
distance, when it was too dark to distinguish 
objects in time to stop the impetuous fire-horse ; 
and yet, furious and frantic at the thought of 
such a death, I stretched my trembling limbs to 
their utmost, and shrieked again and again until 
I grew hoarse, and the thundering train drowned 
the feeble efforts of my voice. And now delirium 
seized me. I fancied some giant fiend held down 
the plank which I vainly tried to wrench from 
its firm position—I could hear the chuckle of 
satisfaction that it gave to think it had me there 
so safely in its power. 

The loud roar that now reached my ear an- 
nounced that the train had struck the bridge— 
there came an end to hope—oh, God, no power 
could avert the death that stared me in the 
face! For an instant 1 saw countless demons 
hovering through the air. Fire and smoke en- 
veloped me—there was a crushing blow, a con- 
vulsion, a dim recollection of keen pains shooting 
through my imprisoned limb, and all was dark- 
ness. I knew no more. 





CHAPTER III. 

WueEn I returned again to consciousness, I was 
lying on an easy couch, in a room dimly lighted, 
but neatly and tidily furnished. While I lay, 
wondering where I was, and trying to recall 
what had passed, the door was slowly opened, 
and Lucy Ames entered the room.” In a moment 
she was by my bedside, watching the motions 
and the expressions of my countenance, doubt- 
less imagining that I was still delirious. 

*«Lucy—Miss Ames?” 

She started back as I uttered the mame, as 
though unwilling that I should discover her real 
thoughts; but, in a moment, recovering all self- 
possession, she looked calmly toward me, and 
asked, with a tone of affected indifference, 

**Do you not feel easier, now ?” 

*‘Indeed I scarce know how I do feel,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘but there is a pain and soreness in my 
head, and, in fact, in all my limbs. I must have 
been badly hurt.” 

I had a dim recollection of the occurrence 
narrated in the previous chapter; and I surely 
felt surprise that I should have again awakened 
to life. The pain which I felt, on regaining my 
reason, increased now momentarily. A physi- 
cian wae at hand, and every effort was made by 
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him as well as the members of Mr. Ames’ family, 
(in whose house I was then lying) in which, also, 
Lucy and Mr. Wesley joined, to alleviate my 
sufferings. 

In spite of all their attentions my pains rapidly 
augmented, and in a short time I was again lost 
in the unconscious delirium of fever. In my 
vague dreamings I was again on the narrow 
bridge, bending every effort, and straining every 
nerve to remove the piece of wood that bound 
me there. Again I was chained to a huge rock, 
in which unconscious laborers were drilling holes 
which they filled with powder to blast the un- 
seemly mass to atoms. Fiends, shapeless and 
hideous, flew about me, chattering in glee— 
demons danced on the sharp edges of the rock, 
chuckling again like the measured puff of the 
engine; and at intervals they stooped to bind the 
chains closer, until the links festered into the 
very flesh, and turned my blood to gall with the 
poison in which they had been dipped. Caverns } 
yawned on every side to receive me. All at once 
was heard the long shrill whistle of the engine, 
and voices that seemed the very agony of despair, 
screamed on every side of me, ‘The train! the 
train!” 

But all this was past. I was well again, and 
could walk about the house with the aid of a 
crutch, for I had left one foot suspended in the 
bridge where I had so miraculously escaped 
death. Lucy had re-assured me of her love; 
not indeed by words, but by her actions. Long 
and patiently had she watched by my side; and 
to her more than any other do I owe the preser- 
vation of my life. No words had passed between 
us in relation to the subject which had so nearly 
separated us, yet there seemed to be a tacit 
acknowledgment of the error on my part, and a 
cheerful forgiveness on hers, But one day, when 
we chanced to be alone, I recurred to the folly 
of which I had been guilty, and more formally 
asked her forgiveness. 

‘*Freely do I forgive you, if indeed you have 
been guilty of any act which would seem to 
require it. You doubtless acted according to 
your earnest inclination, which I would not wish $ 








to oppose. I supposed your only object was to 
secure the hand of another, in leaving me, and 
that——” 

Lucy, Lucy! It was not so—I was mad; I 
was a fool! I believed too rashly, but now I 
will believe nothing, I will not even credit what 
I see; but tell me, Lucy, how it happened that 
on one or two occasions, after excusing yourself 
from accompanying me to an evening’s visit or 
party, I should afterward meet you returning 
home, at almost midnight, in company with Mr. 
Wesley ?” 

‘Still jealous, I see.” 

**No, no!—but——” 

‘Listen then, and I will explain all which 1 
might have done sooner had you requested it. 
I was anxious to learn French; and as this was, 
probably, the only opportunity I should ever 
have, I had engaged to take private lessons of 
Mr. Wesley. I did not think it necessary to tell 
every one why I was so often scen in the com- 
pany of that gentleman, who, I must assure you, 
is not only a very amiable young man, but is 
engaged to my cousin, with whom no induce- 
ment could cause him to break his compact.” 

‘*But why did he delay so long to come to my 
assistance, when I was about to be crushed by 
the train?” 

‘¢He did, indeed, make all the haste in his 
power; but in company with my brother, arrived 
& moment too late, when it would have been 
madness to have gone on the bridge. In the 
dim light they saw you fall into the water, which 
fortunately was deep and rapid, and consequently 
free from ice. They hastened to the bank of the 
stream, and in a few moments succeeded in res- 
cuing you from this second danger, and bore you 
to the house.” 

«‘Friends! thank God; all friends!’ I could 
not help but utter after listening to Lucy’s ex- 
planation of all that had transpired. I was 
happy again, though maimed for life, a fact 
which Lucy generously seemed to quite over- 
look, as she did not hesitate to become Mrs. 
Worthington in less than a month after my per- 
fect convalescence. 
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On! where art thou, thou scemest still with me, 3 
Yet well I know thy dwelling is in Heaven, ; 
But can one place the ethereal essence hold? 
An omnipresence sure to love is given, 
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And so thy foot treads down earth’s violets lone, 
Or amaranthine flowers which ‘neath Heaven’s sky 
have blown. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


T wick Therese Merincourt came in sight of the ! 


hawthorn, and twice she retreated, ashamed of 
being first at the old trysten spot, spite of the 
wild thoughts that might naturally have swept 
all this modest pride from her thoughts. Toa 
nature like hers, suspense was torture, and every 
moment that she was forced to wait seemed an 
eternity. ' 

At last she saw a figure moving slowly through 
the shadows on the river’s brink. She stood 
breathless on a swell of the bank, watching it, 
almost afraid that her imagination had created 
the object so impatiently hoped for. But no! 
the figure came out into the moonlight, entered 
the mouth of the hollow, and crossed the bed of 
valley lilies. 

“It is he—it is he!” exclaimed Therese, in a 
joyful under tone; and with the swiftness of a 
deer she sprang down the hollow. 

“Alfred, my Alfred!” she whispered, for the 
gush of pleasure almost stifled her voice, “I 
knew, I was sure, that you would come and ex- 
plain all this.” 

The young noble received this broken greeting 
with gentle indifference. He was already seated 
on the turf sofa, and holding forth his arm, drew 
her to his side languidly, as if they had parted 
only a day before. 

‘*What is there to explain, ma belle ?” he said, 
“save that I am glad to see you once more, and 
still so beautiful. Has the time gone by quickly 
since we parted?” 

“Quickly? Alas! Alfred, you know well, that 
every moment is leaden when you are away from 
the chateau. As for me I have no life when it is 
not shared with you. But you have been home 
now two whole days, and this is my first mo- 
ment—is not that cruel?” 

“Exacting as ever,” cried the young man, 
half yawning, “but as beautiful too; and loveli- 
ness must have its privileges. Why, Therese, 
you forget that the marquis is up yonder with 
guests from Paris; and I am not so entirely my 
own master as I was when we first met.” 

“I know—I know. Twenty times, last night, 


: I said this to myself; but with it all I could not 
rest—I was here, Alfred, after midnight. I was 
up at the chateau, wandering around it like a 
night-bird.’ I saw you last night, Alfred.” 

“Saw me! When and where?” inquired the 
young man, rather anxiously turning his eyes 
} on the girl. 

‘*T was on the rose terrace, while you were at 
supper.” 

“‘On the rose terrace, after twelve! And what 
happened? What were we doing? It was a wild 
revel, and not intended for female eyes—what 
passed, Therese, that you hesitate and look so 
sad?” 

‘* At first I saw no one but yourself—you were 
standing up, speaking, with wine in your hand 
and laughter all around you.” 

‘¢Well—well, you were close enough to see 
that, but not to hear voices of course. You 
could not make out what was said.” 

*‘Yes! I heard and understood every word.” 

“Every word? What were these words? We 
had a dashing revel, and many wild things were 
said—which of them reached your ears, my 
pretty evesdropper?” 

“T heard my own name,” answered Therese, 
with a tinge of bitterness in her voice. 

“‘Your own name?” 

**Yes, and in your lips, Count Alfred. 
} well we did not meet then.” 

‘‘And what would you have done, lovely 
termagant? Nothing fatal, I trust, or I shall 
fear to remain in this lonely place, where those 
eyes have done so much execution already.” 

‘‘T heard you speak of this place also—of the 
old times—I heard you——” 

‘No matter what you heard, Therese,” said 
the young man, interrupting her hastily. ‘It 
was a reckless carouse, in which many wild things 
were said ” 

«‘And among them,” burst forth the passionate 
girl, ‘‘and among them was an offer to send 
those young profligates here to meet me—me, 
your promised wife—in your place. I woul? 
not believe it, I doubted my own senses—I 
would doubt the whole world rather than you, 
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Count Alfred. I came here in the morning, with 
the first sunbeams—and here, in the spot made 
sacred by vows that still burn in my heart, I 
found these reckless men. They had taken you 
at your word.” 

“And you were here? You saw them?” 
exclaimed the count, angrily. 

“I was here. I both saw and heard them. 
In the fresh air, my name was bandied from lip 
to lip, as it had been caught up scoffingly from 
your rash challenge.” 

** And they saw you?” 

‘‘Me? no! I heard their voices in time and 
concealed myself. Their scoffs swept over me as 
I crowded in yonder filbert thicket—still I did 
not believes them—though my own ears heard 
the mocking words fall from your lips, I was un- 
convinced as ever. My heart flung off the truth 
and rejects it yet.” 

She stopped speaking and looked into his face, 
with a searching, wild scrutiny, full of solicita- 
tion. At that moment, she would have given her 
life for one look of honest denial. But the young 
man turned away, with an impatient gesture, and 
spoke angrily, like one unpleasantly annoyed; 
but not with the honest indignation, which rises 
up against a false charge. 

**You act wisely,” he said. ‘‘Knowledge, so 
obtained, should be received carefully. It seems 
to me that I have just cause of offence, Therese. 
The chateau was an improper place for you, 
when it was overrun with gay cavaliers, like 
those my father has invited. I wonder that you 
did not shrink from placing yourself in a posi- 
tion, at once so painful, and so indecorous.” 

The hot blood rushed up to the young girl’s 
face. Her small hand clenched and unclenched 
itself, with angry vehemence. The caustic tone, 
more than the words of the reprimand, fired up 
the indignation, which she had all the time been 
striving to smother. 

“This,” she said, ‘‘this, more than the other, 
strikes my faith to the earth! Sir count, you 
love me no longer!” she added, rising. 

**Not while you give way to these unwomanly 
passions! Not while you give heed to werds, 
uttered while the brain is fuming with wine— 
the reckless badinage of a midnight revel, to 
which your own rash impatience was the only 
introduction! I am not to be so judged.” 

‘*But this morning—those men—there was no 
midnight revel in this hollow, while the dew lay 
bright upon it,” said Therese, still tempting the 
exculpation her heart panted for. 

**T tell you,” answered the count, angrily, ‘it 
was worse than that. My father’s guests kept 


up the carouse till morning, and followed it up, 


not only here, but to my own room. It is their 
mad ravings, by which you would judge me.” 

*‘One word, one word,” cried the girl, giving 
way to the agony of doubt and tenderness that 
overwhelmed her. ‘One word, and I cast all 
this away forever. Tell me that you are un- 
changed—I heed not those reckless words more 
than the dregs of wine from which they sprang. 
But now your thoughts are clear, your brain 
cool—tell me now that you are unchanged, that 
you love me as ever, and I will beg your pardon 
on my knees for these false doubts. Thus, thus, 
with my head against the true heart I have 
wronged.” Therese fell upon her knees as she 
spoke, and laid her cheek against his bosom, 
lifting her eyes to his face with a look of un- 
utterable affection. 

“You do not speak. You put me away. Your 
eyes, great heavens! what is this? Will you not 
answer me?” 

Therese arose slowly to her feet. Tint by tint, 
the flush left her features, till they grew dusky 
and pale, as a marble face thrown into shadow. 
Count Alfred lifted his eyes to hers, evidently 
with a wish to continue the system of torture he 
had commenced; but there was a force of pas- 
sion in her face, that checked even his audacity, 
and he attempted to answer her with one of those 
flippant subterfuges, that are more annoying 
than absolute cruelty. 

**Upon my word, Therese! But it is worth 
while making you angry, one never knows how 
resplendant those eyes can become till they are 
: taught to burn as now. Love you, girl? Why 
Juno herself could not ask the question more 
loftily.”” 

Therese stood searching his face with the eyes 
he had been so lightly praising. The pallor on 
her cheek deepened. Some fatal conviction 
seemed fastened upon her. 

“There is nothing earnest in your words, 
Count Alfred. You would quench my thirst 
with foam. I will be answered honestly.” 

‘*Well then, propound your questions. I am 
not in a serious mood; but that look and voice 
will soon drive me into a frame of mind suited 
to your temper. What is it you wish me to 
say?” 

“I would ask,” said Therese, in a low, cold 
voice, ‘if you have altogether ceased to love 
me; if you have forgotten the past, or wish to 
forget it?” 

“And I would answer, ma belle, not altogether 
have I ceased to love you. A being so more than 
beautiful, might well command the grateful re- 
membrance of any heart, at least for three 
months. But human nature is frail, and a 
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grand passion like ours becomes exhausting 
efter a time; it taxes the sensibilities too 
keenly; and one’s love may grow more moder- 
ate and reasonable without expiring altogether. 
As for the past, that exquisite past, to forget 
it would be like tearing away the fragments of 
existence, that have been Paradise. The plea- 
santest part of a romance like ours is the memo- 
ries it leaves behind.” 

“Your voice has a mocking tone in it. Your 
lips curve with scorn of your own words or of 
me. I have sought in vain for one frank look, 
or earnest tone,” said Therese, still pale, and 
looking at him steadfastly. ‘‘Beware, Count 
Alfred, how you trifle thus with a daughter of 
the people.” 

“A daughter of the people! Truly I did for- 
get that it was one of this class who dares thus 
haughtily to question a De Maury,” answered 
the young man, rising with all the pride of high 
birth in his air. ‘Therese, this scene has gone 
too far. I have given you no right to question 
my feelings, or actions, after this fashion. You 
should have known how impossible it was for an 
attachment so unequal to last beyond the first 
weeks of its birth. I have submitted to your 
reproaches, because in mentioning your name 
to my.guests, I exposed you to their comments; 
and for that I am both sorry and ashamed. But 
it is useless attempting to kindle the ashes of a 
passion, that has died out with absence. You 
cannot expect that—nor do I wish to disturb 
those pleasant memories of the past, that should 
cling around a broken love dream, as cdors 
cling to a broken vase. If we cannot renew the 
past, do not let it. be rendered repulsive by re- 
proaches.” 

Therese wavered a little, while he was uttering 
this heartless speech; her lips blanched whiter 
and whiter, and an agony of terrible despair 
came into her eyes. At last a low cry broke 
from her lips, and from the anguish of that cry, 
three words came with terrible distinctness, ‘“ Ji 
is over.” 

For an instant she stood upright, her features 
white, and her locked hands falling down stif- 
fened and cold. Then the rigidity melted from 
her limbs, and she fell prone upon the turf, not 
insensible, but moaning as if some weapon had 
pierced her to the heart, and writhing with pain 
keener than any weapon ever gave. 

Count Alfred stooped down, and would have 
raised her in his arms, but she shrunk away, 
shuddering as if a viper had attempted to coil 
itself around her. Again he made an effort 
to lift her to the turfy sofa, but this time 
she staggered to her feet, and stood before 





him more like a marble statue than a human 
being. 

“IT am going home,” she said, hoarsely, wav- 
ing him back with her hand. ‘One more ques- 
tion, and J leave this spot forever.” 

She looked around, with a wild, despairing 
look ; even the memories that must have crowded 
on her failed to dim those wild eyes with a single 
tear; but the anguish, that swept over her face, 
was heart-breaking. 

“Another question—you have ceased to love 
me. I know that, and you see my voice does 
not falter, as it utters the hideous truth in words; 
but these noble cavaliers said more, they spoke 
of a lady at court, a person whom they called 
Clemence. Is this person my rival?” 

“Do not question me farther. You are ex- 
cited. This storm of passion is killing you—I 
had not expected such violence,” answered the 
count, frightened out of all his mocking self- 
possession, by the sublime agony of her look 
and tone. ‘Some other time we will speak of 
this.” 

“For you and I there is no other time—and 
never will be. Again I ask, has this person, 
whom your friends call Clemence, supplanted 
me in your heart?” 

“She is a lady of birth and fortune, a favorite 
with the queen, and my family desire her to be- 
come my wife.” 

“And you? Dare you, pledged solemnly to 
another, bound:to her by every tie of honor, 
dare you ask this woman to become your wife?” 

The proud noble turned haughtily on the 
young creature he had wronged, but her dark 
eyes met his with a pride as stern as his own 

‘Dare you?” she repeated. 

The patrician blood mounted warmly into his 
face. Was he, a noble of the proudest court in 
Europe, to be questioned thus by a peasant’s 
child, whom he had done too much honor in 
noticing at all? 

**Dare?” he said. ‘I not only dare, beautiful 
termagant, but I have already asked the lady’s 
hand in marriage.” 

A flash of burning crimson shot athwart the 
marble white of Therese Merincourt’s forehead, 
and the smouldering fire grew lurid in her eyes. 
She stepped a pace nearer to the noble and 
touched his arm with her hand. 

“Count Alfred, we part now; but it shall not 
be forever. You have put shame upon a daugh- 
ter of the people—the people that are growing 
strong under insults and wrongs like this yon 
meditate. I do not ask your love after this. It 
is worthless as the bruised grass I tread on. 
But justice, that I will have, or missing it, such 
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vengeance as shall satisfy even the burning hate 
which has sprung out of the love you have just 
tortured to death.” 

The young man turned pale, for there was 
something in the intense passion of this. speech, 
that awed even his reckless nature. But after 
a moment all his audacity came back, and turn- 
ing from her with a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulder, he answered jeeringly, 

‘Upon my honor, Therese, you would make 
a fortune on the stage. Why not go to Paris? 
There is money and pleasure to be coined out.of 
a talent like this. Novelty is greatly wanted on 
the stage just now. Go to Paris, child, you 
would be the rage there.” 

Therese stood looking sternly upon him. The 
very force of her wrath kept her still. At last 
a single sentence broke from her white lips. 

“Dastard, I will go to Paris!” 

He started, looked at her fixedly a moment, 
and forced a laugh, a hollow, restless laugh, that 
bespoke more of anxiety than he would acknow- 
ledge even to himself. 

She turned from him with a gesture of sub- 
lime contempt, and walked away; but instead 
of going in the direction of her own home, she 
moved steadily toward the chateau De Maury. 

“This path leads the wrong way,” said the 
count, following her. ‘‘A few minutes will bring 
you in sight of the chateau.” 

“Tt is to the chateau that I am going,” was 
her terse reply. 

“And for what object may I presume to ask?” 

“TI go to demand justice of your father, the 
Marquis De Maury.” 

‘*What justice can he award between. you and 
I, Therese? Nay, stop. I regard you still too 
much for this. My father would but wound 
your haughty pride more deeply. Do not go 
near him for your own sake—for myself I care 
nothing.” 

Therese kept on her way in pale silence, sim- 
ply waving her hand as if to silence or dismiss 
him. When they came near the chateau, he left 
her, saying, with a troubled laugh, 

‘*Well, well, have your own way! The old 
gentleman is sure to be either satirical, or gal- 
lant; and in either case I can promise him a 
match. By my soul, I do not think you will 
gain much by the exchange though, fair vixen.” 

She did not seem to hear him, but moved 
steadily on, self-centred, and still possessed by 
a passion so terrible, that it had no possible ex- 
pression. 

The young noble, light of nature himself, 
could not understand a character of such ter- 
tible force, and went away attempting to hum 





an air which had just become fashionable at 
court; but the attempt died on his lip, and in. 
the depths of his heart lay a vague dread of the 
storm he had so wantonly aroused. 

In the grand entrance Therese met several 
servants in rich livery, passing back and forth 
from the saloons, as if in immediate service. 
She stopped one of these, and inquired for the 
Marquis De Maury, with an air so self-pos- 
sessed, that the man answered with unconscious 
respect. ; 

“The marquis is ocoupied just now with his 
guests. Whom shail I say desires the honor of 
an audience?” 

‘*Say that it is Therese Merincourt, a daugh- 
ter of the people, who wishes to speak with him 
alone, or in the presence of his son.” 

The servant looked at her from head to foot; 
but neither curiosity, nor surprise, had power 
to overcome the awe with which her presence 
filled him. With a respectful obeisance, he left 
her, and went into a saloon, from which a hum 
of cheerful voices issued. The door was left 
partially open, and Therese heard these voices, 
most of which sounded familiar, raised with con- 
siderable tumult. 

‘¢Let her come in here. Nay, nay, my lord 
marquis, this fair peasant must not be a family 
monopoly. It is hardly hospitable to your guests. 
Did not Count Alfred promise us a sight of the 
rustic Venus, and send us on a wild-goose chase 
for nothing. At this rate we may never have a 
chance to judge of her beauty, or compare it 
with that of the lovely Clemence.: Nay, marquis, 
you doubt our good behavior. Try us! We will 
be propriety itself. Only give us one glance at 
this beauty and we are content.” 

A deep and rather pleasant voice answered 
this tumultuous appeal; but Therese could aot 
distinguish the words, which: were followed by 
a laugh and broken exclamations of approval. 
Directly there was a movement in the roqm, as 
if some one was leaving it; and then the servant 
came out motioning Therese to follow him. 

She passed through several ante-chambers, 
and at last entered a small summer parlor, which 
she recognized at once. The frescoed ceiling; 
the gilt panels, each lighting up some design of 
rather questionable taste, but exquisite in finish ; 
the flowing draperies; the floor inlaid with pre 
cious wood, struck her with a sensation of sick- 
ening disgust. It was there she had witnessed 
the midnight carouse, when her own name, of 
which she was so proud, had been desecrated by 
his mocking lips—/is lips. For an instant there 
came to her cheeks a flash of burning shame, a3 
she thought of that night, then her face grew 
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still and tintless, giving a force to the brilliancy 
of her eyes that made their glances like fiery 
arrows. Therese Merincourt was utterly unlike 
the tender, impatient, and too loving girl, whom 
we have once described; but there was a wonder- 
ful power of beauty in her presence yet, which 
struck the old marquis as she entered. 

**You wish to speak with me,” said the old 
man, rising with a gallant air, for he was ever 
ready to render homage to female beauty, and 
that of Therese took him by surprise. ‘Be 
seated, and say in what I can have the happiness 
to serve you.” 

Therese rejected the chair to which he mo- 
tioned her. She required no rest. The wild 
native. pride of her nature was support enough. 

“Marquis,” she said, so gently that but for 
her face the old man might have supposed her 
business of no more importance than the asking 
of a flower from the terrace. ‘Marquis De 
Maury, I have come to claim, at your hands, the 
justice scoffingly withheld by your son.” 

‘““My son!” exclaimed the marquis, smiling 
blandly, and taking out his diamond snuff-box 
from the pocket of his embroidered waistcoat. 
“‘Upon my word, young lady, it is quite misfor- 
tunate enough, at my age, to have a son old 


enough to be complained of, without being asked 


to atone for his misdeeds. Is it some love pas- 
sage, which my grown wisdom is to reconcile?” 

Therese did not blush. The shame and ten- 
derness of her nature seemed to have all died 
out, Her face, if possible, grew paler than 
before, and she trembled from heart to limb, 
but so quietly that the marquis sat marveling 
at her composure. 

s “Yes, it is a love passage, perhaps a common 
thing here,’’ she said, glancing around the room. 
“But with us—with the people, who feel and 
think and are learning to act as becomes God’s 
creatures—the falsehood practiced on the daugh- 
ter of an honorable man should have a more 
serious name—it is love’s perjury that I come 
here to complain of. Look at me, Marquis De 
Maury.’ I am an only child, as your son is—my 
father is an intelligent, proud man like yourself, 
save that his knowledge is of people, not of 
classes, and his pride the growth of individual 
self-respect, with its root in his own heart, not 
in the grave of a dead ancestor, this man, my 
father, has centred all the pride and hope of his 
life in me; he has wealth and great power among 
the people, a power which extends even to Paris, 
where the might of human opposition is growing 
strongest. True, we have no ancestry of the 
sword, but even your haughty line knows as 
little of disgrace as ours.” 





“Nay,” said the marquis, interrupting her. 
with a flush of displeasure spreading over his 
face. ‘I do not comprehend this language, or 
these pretentions. If you are indeed a plebeian, 
@ fact that I—from your great beauty—was dis- 
posed to doubt, my son has indeed degraded 
himself, and I should be loath to have his folly 
made more public, you did well to communicate 
with me at once. The estate has not been so 
productive, this year, as I could wish, but my 
steward will find the means of satisfying your 
father. Alfred is a De Maury, and I would not 
have him tarnish the family name by any want 
of liberality.” 

“Liberality, marquis, liberality!” 

‘Well, what objection can you find to the 
word, young lady?” rejoined the marquis, look- 
ing up in surprise. 

*“‘Much,”’ answered Therese, ‘‘if it means——” 

“Tt means everything that is liberal, every- . 
thing that can be expected from a De Maury to 
a man of your father’s caste.” 

‘*Marquis,” said the young girl, waving her 
hand with a smile of disdainful rejection. ‘Speak 
out if you dare. Tender money to the girl to 
whom your son has pledged himself. Say it in 
words that she may despise you worse than 
him. Talk of noble blood. If it were not black 
as sin your cheek would burn in offering this 
insult to me.” 

The marquis looked up with an expression of 
absolute amazement. He had no idea of pride 
in one who had no ancestry to fall back upon; 
and this burst of defiant passion interested him, 
exactly as the scenes of a play might have done, 
He thought it well performed, nothing more. 
So, while the poor girl stood before him with a 
storm of passion burning in her heart and eyes, 
he regarded her with a smile of gentle surprise, 
exhausting a pinch of snuff and dusting the 
particles from his laced ruffles daintily before he 
spoke again. 

“Well,” he said at last, “what is it your 
desire ?”’ 

**T have said that your son, Count Alfred, for- 
getting, or seeming to forget, the distinctions 
that divide classes in our unhappy land, pledged 
his honor, as a gentleman, that before this time 
of the year, he would demand me in marriage 
of my father. I claim the enforcement of this 
promise from his father, the Marquis De Maury.” 

The old marquis laughed till the laced ruffles 
in his bosom shook again. 

‘‘Why, mademoiselle, are you in earnest?” he 
said. 

‘If ever a human soul was.” 

‘¢And you wish my son and heir, the favorit~ 
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of Maria Antoinette and the affianced husband 
of the first lady of the court, to accept his wife 
from a Belgian farm house. Upon my word, 
mademoiselle, but that you are so beautiful, I 
could find it in my heart to be angry at this 
hardihood.” 

You refuse then,” said the girl, with a hard 
smile, ‘you sanction the base act in your son.” 

‘Not at all, not at all. Only the remedy is 
impossible even if he wished it. In another 
month Count Alfred will be married.” 

* And you will it so?” 

**Yes, mademoiselle, I will it so.” 

Therese bent her head, like one who receives 
the last blow which sinks her to the earth; then 
her face slowly appeared again with a look of 
wild despair breaking over it. 

**My lord marquis, I must see your son, here, 
in your presance.” 

‘With all my heart,” answered the noble, 
touching a bell that stood by him on the table— 
“Paul,” he added, addressing the servant that 
presented himself, ‘tell Count Alfred that I 
would speak with him. Be seated, mademoiselle, 
you look weary.” 

“IT am weary,” answered the poor girl. 

Count Alfred entered hurriedly, and with an 
air of annoyance. 

“You sent for me, monsieur,” he said. ‘Oh! 
I see why now—madamoiselle loses no time.” 
And he cast an angry look at Therese and flung 
himself in a chair. 

She went close up to him and leaned one arm 
on his chair. You could see that she trembled 
so much that this support was needfal. 

* Alfred.” 

Her voice was low, and so husky that it 
sounded scarcely above a whisper. 

*¢ Well, mademoiselle ?” 

She struggled hard and spoke again. 

“We loved each other once.” 

“Well.” 

He uttered the word with a slight shrug of 
the shoulder, which seemed to excite her into 
strength, for she stood up more firmly. 

**At least J loved you. The God who will 
judge between us only knows how much!” 

The old marquis took out his snuff-box again. 
The young man moved uneasily in his chair. 

“Tt was a fatal love for me, perhaps for us 
both, for the evil will not fall on me alone—you 
are strong and I am weak. Be merciful and 
save us both. Forget that you have been faith- 
less, that I have been harsh and: reproachfal. 
It was insanity. You were mad to dream that 
a soul like mine could be won and flung off. I 
tell you our love, or our hate, is eternal.” 





The young man half rose, but fell back re- 
signedly in his chair, looking with a deprecating 
smile at the marquis. 

‘You see, monsieur, I am sufficiently pun- 
ished. Your admonition, if one was meditated, 
ig superfluous.” 

“IT am pained and astonished, Alfred,” said 
the father, replacing the snuff-box in his vest 
pocket, and. settling himself for the lecture which 
he seemed to think a necessary part of the scene. 

*‘Pained, not astonished, I think, father. But 
spare me——”’ 

‘Spare you,” said Therese, arousing herself 
as if from a cold trance, and looking steadily in 
the distance. “Spare me. Spare yourself the 
wild horror that, I see coming up redly in the 
future! Oh! my beloved, my beloved, pause, 
pause, before you turn this mighty love into 
hate. “On my knees, groveling at your feet, I 
implore you to save yourself and me from the 
awful retribution that comes stalking toward 
us.” 

She sunk to his feet, weaving her arms around 
him, shivering, pale and distressed, like one who 
falls down before a ghost. 

“T do not plead now for love,” she said, ‘but 
that you will save me from the cold hate that is 
creeping even now toward the soul, that strug- 
gles beneath all this writhing scorn to save itself. 
I feel it now, writhing and tightening like a ser- 
pent around the heart that was yours. A little 
time, and the dove, now frightened and paraly- 
zed, will die, and in its nest this withering hate 
creep.” 

The count shuddered. The future which her 
words foreshadowed chilled him. Even the 
worldly old marquis looked anxious. a 

‘«Think,”’ she said, ‘‘think what it is to tram- 
ple all the sweet hopes out of a life so young as 
mine, to wither up a heart so warm and full of 
its fature. Search yeur bosom. See if there is 
not in some corner a spark of the old love that 
will save us. I am no longer proud, I will not 
meet your changefulness with scorn. Oh! how 
my heart aches again. The tears that will not 
flow are breaking it.” 

The young man was not all hardened. The 
pathos of that voice, the pale, gleaming face up- 
lifted in wan supplication, reached his better 
feelings; he looked down upon her, if not ten- 
derly, at least with a touch of compassion. 

She saw the look and threw herself on his 
bosom, and cried, 

“Mine. Oh! great heavens, he is mine again.” 

But he put her away quietly, yet with firm- 
ness. 


**Not so, Therese, not so. All is, all must be 
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over between us. I am grieved. It distresses 
me. But we must never see each other again.” 

Therese Merincourt stood up, rising slowly 
and taking the rigidity of marble. Her black 
eyes looked forward, as if interrogating some 
unseen spirit. A frown lowered upon her fore- 
head, knitting her brows gloomily. Her lips 
were parted as if she were trying to speak and 
could not. She stood like a Nemesis taking 
orders from fate. 

The count fastened his eyes upon her in terror, 
and even the old marquis seemed appalled, for 
she remained exactly in one position more than 
a minute. 

After a little the tension on her nerves relaxed 
and she fell back with a deep breath. Heaven 
only knows whether insanity or hate took. pos- 
session of her then; but she pleaded no more. 
The two men in her presence might have been 
shadows for any notice that she took of them. 
» Very slowly, and with her eyes downcast, she 
turned and left the room, without a word ora 
look. 

On her way home, Therese met the little boy, 
who had so often suprlied her with wild flowers. 
He held a bouquet of violets and valley lilies, 
in his hand, which he had just gathered from 
the hawthorn hollow. 

She knew the flowers at once, and with a 
strange smile took them all. For a long time, 


she stood, dropping the blossoéis one by one to 
her feet, and trampling them down into the earth 
with noiseless ferocity. Then she became con- 
scious that the boy was wondering at her, and 
with a sweet, cold smile, she bade him bring her 
more, and to tear up the flowers by the root as 
he plucked them. 

The boy was startled by her manner, and hesi- 
tated to go. His object in seeking her was but 
half accomplished. 

‘Mademoiselle Therese,” he said, timidly, 
‘see what I have found beneath the hawthorn 
tree. It had fallen among the violets. What 
shall I do with it?” 

Therese reached out her hand. The boy placed 
a small medallion of enamel and gold in it inno- 
cently, drawing her attention to the beautiful 
female face encircled by the diamonds that edged 
it. . 

Therese looked earnestly at the face and closed 
her fingers slowly over it. 

**Ts it yours, Mademoiselle Therese ?”’ said the 
child, ‘how glad I am that it was me who found 
it.” 

Therese gave him a piece of gold. ‘Run 
home,” she said, ‘and tell your brother that I 
will meet him in Paris.” 

*¢In Paris, Mademoiselle Therese.” 

“In Paris,” she repeated, walking on. ‘Jn 
Paris.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-POT. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 
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FLOWER-POT STAND. 
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MarTeRiaLe.—Beads and Berlin wool. This : common ain red Flower-pot is anes in 
ornamental Flower-pot is both elegant, and easy ; keeping with drawing-room or boudoir. Every 
of ane ‘It must be acknowledged that the ‘lady, fond of in-door flowers, should have a few 
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FULL SIZED SECTION FOR SIDE OF FLOWER-POT STAND. 


common article may be placed, thus leaving the ; of the ornamental Flower-pots we are recom- 
plant undisturbed, capable of being changed as} mending. A section is also given for forming 
often as required. > one of a medium size. Six of these are required 


of these fancy flower-pots, within which te | Our design will give the general effect of one 
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FULL SIZED PATTERN FOR BORDER OF FLOWER-POT STAND. 


as well as six of the other part, which, when all 
are joined together, produces the ornamental 
overhauging rim. Both are to be cut out in 
perforated cardboard. There are three sizes of 
this perforated board; the largest is the one to 


he p.eterred. The ground is to be worked in 
colorcd Berlin wool, in the way marked in our 


engraving, namely, in squares. Scarlet, bright 
green, or French blue, look extremely well. 
This being done, the 0 P. beads, either of opal 
or clear white, are to be taken and arranged on 
the lines where the squares meet, in the lower 
part running regularly across each other, in the 
marginal part arranged according to the pattern. 
When the work is so far prepared, a d set 


being secured by a few stitches at the corners, 
care having been taken that the two shall ex- 
actly fit; those which form the body of the 
Flower-pot are to be bound down each side with 
@ narrow sarsenet ribbon, leaving the top and 
rim and basement line ynbound for the present. 
When this is done, the sides are to be sewn to- 
gether, thus forming the shape; after which a 
wire is to be sewn round both top and bottom to 
give it firmness, and then both are to be bound. 
After this, the six parts which form the rim 
being properly bound and sewn together so as 
to form a circle, are to be sewn on to the top 
of the lower part. We must again repeat the 





of pieces cut exactly like the first, only in plain 
cardboard, or pasteboard, are to be cut and 
covered, like patchwork, with a green or other 
colored lining, either of calico or silk. Then 
each perforated piece, ready worked with the 
Berlin wool and beads, is to be placed on one 
of the pieces thus covered with the calico, and 





n ity of taking the greatest care that all the 
parts should fit exactly. Being thus put together, 
it only remains to cover each joint with beads, 
and each rim, both top and bottom, according 
to our illustration. The tassels may be either 
purchased ones of silk, or made of beads, cor- 
responding with those used in the other parts 
of the work. 
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ART AND AMUSEMENT. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


An amusing hour may be spent, by taking the 
form of an oval, and drawing on it eccentric 
human faces; for the oval is the base, so to 
speak, on which the painter builds the profile 
always Thus, in Fig. I., the oval is divided 


into four nearly equal portions: the central line 
across being for the eye, and the other two for 
the limit of the hair and the bottom of the nose, 
But take notice that portions are cut off, that is 
at the back where the neck is inserted; a little 
"has to be added for forehead, chin, and hair; 
and some modification takes place about the 
region of the eye. 

However the oval forms essentially the basis 
of the structure of a well-proportioned face, such 
as is shown in Fig. I. Draw for yourself, or 
trace from Fig. I, a figure for your basis. Next 
make a number of these tracings upon a clean 
sheet of drawing-paper, and marking them in 
very lightly in pencil, proceed as directed in the 
case of the front face in the last lesson; altering 
the feature lines, lengthening or shortening the 
chin, nose, and forehead according to your fancy. 
By this process, some of the most laughable re- 
sults may be produced. 


Fia. I. FIG. It. 





Still more ludicrous faces may be drawn, by 
going a step further. Heretofore you have only 
dealt with the depth relatively of the several 
parts of the face. Now give some parts an un- 
due prominence and behold the result—Mother 
Hubbard, Fig. II., and the immortally funny 
Punch, Fig. III. 

Observe that the peculiarity of these comic 
physiognomies consists merely in their devia- 
tion from the regularly formed head of Fig. I. 
They are constructed upon that oval which may 
be seen underneath. The variety of ways in which 
this exercise may be worked is infinite. Sub- 


joined are a few. In Figs. IV. and V. beards, 
moustachios, eyebrows, the hair cut absurdly 
short, or left redundant, joined to the sinking 
in of the facial angle, produce the effect of comi- 
cality. In Figs. VI. and VII. the same end is 


FIG. VII. 


attained by the simplest means, and with even 
less exaggeration. And here we again repeat, 
that the less deviation there is from the proper 
proportions the better. 
As a pendent we give the annexed Fig. VIII. 
Every one will recognize it asa oo > we 
3d 








BORDER IN BEADS OR WOOL. 





FIG. VIIL. ; —such as is to be found upon walls, aad occa- 
sionally upon the margins of school-books, the 
first inventive results,of childhood. 

We might give numerous other examples, but 
these are sufficient to afford a hint; and that is 
all that is needed, it being best that each person 
should draw from their own fancy. Part of an 
evening may be amusingly spent, by collecting 
around a table, sketching odd faces in this way, 
and then comparing them. The amusement, too, 
will assist the learning to draw, as it will give 
self-reliance, a freer touch and bring out origi- 
nality. 
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Ws give here a pattern for a border for beads or wool, accompanied with a key to the 
* bag, slippers &c., to be worked in colored ' colors. 


Dark Green. Dark Claret. 
Light Green. Dark Amber. 
gq Claret. 3} Light Green. 
=] -Medium Green. Medium Green. 
1 Amber, Dark Green. 
3 Plack. Claret. 
Violet. Medium Amber. 
Lightest Amber. 


EEY TO THE COLORS. 
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FICHU BERTHE, AND BOY’S JACKET. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give ogain engravings of two articles for} the season, and such as any young lady can make: 
our department, ‘‘How To Make One’s Own for herself without difficulty. Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Dresses,” and accompany them, as usual, with the diagram, when enlarged, will show how the 
diagrams, by which they may be cut out. The  Fichu is to be cut. It is afterward to be trim- 


first is a beautiful Fichu Berthe, appropriate for} med with lace. 


DIAGRAM FOR FICHU BERTHE. 
Vou. XXXI.—28 4 ¢ 








LITTLE BOY’S JACKET. 





The second engraving is that of a jacket for 
@ little boy of five or six years old, to be made 
of velvet, or any other seasonable material, with 
buttons for ornaments. It is such as any mother, 
at all accustomed to making garments for her 
little ones, can cut out without the aid of a 
mantua-maker. The annexed diagram will show 
how. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Back. 

No. 3. Side-piece of back. 

No. 4. Skirt. 

No. 5. Sleeve. 

Velvet is a very suitable material for this 
charming jacket, which has the advantage of 
being not only beautiful, but comfortable and 
healthy. Too many of the jackets, made for 
little boys, are too open in front, in consequence 
of which the wearers catch colds on the chest, 
which often injure their lungs permanently. 
In our variable climate, children should be so 
dressed, that, whatever changes in the weather 
take place, they will be protected from even the 
Chance of taking cold: and this jacket is exceed- 
ingly suitable for that purpose. 














DIAGRAM FOR LITTLE BOY’S JACKET. 





LADY’S RETIOULE. 





BY MRS. PULLAN. 








§ finish, the pasteboard having first been turned up 
Materials, green silk, purple morocco and paste- } for that purpose. Then sew on the four pieces 
hoard. Cut the bottom out of pasteboard, the 3 of silk, and complete with a drawing string, at 
size you wish, and cover it with the morocco, : the top, of fine silk cord, and tassels of sewing 
bringing the morocco a little up the sides as a} silk below to match the silk of the bag. 


Ts is a very pretty design for a reticule. 








BOY’S COLLAR. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 





Tue pretty and fashionable collar, of which 3 edge a very effective relief, and the two contrast 
we are now giving a design, is to be worked on; admirably with each other. The cross lines of 
fine linen, the whole interior part up to the} the guipure are to be done in No. 4 crochet cot- 
border being double. The centre being thus} ton. The other parts in No. 16 embroidery cot- 
solid and enriched with spots, makes the guipure * ton. Pattern in front of number. 


FLOWERS IN COLORED EMBROIDERY 
FOR BALL DRESSES. 








BY MES. PULLAN. 





Young ladies, especially in the country, who { also inexpensive. For such persons we give, in 
have leisure on their hands, often have occasion 3 the front of this numVer, four designs for flowers 
for a ball-dress, which, while it is beautiful, is }in colored embroideries, which have a very ele- 
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VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 





gant effect, when worn on party dresses. They 
are intended to be embroidered on small pieces 
of either black or white net, not of too fine a 
fabric, and to be attached to the bottom of the 
double skirt. They are equally applicable for 
white tarletan, white net, or black net. One of 
their advantages consists of the readiness with 
which they can be taken off one dress and trans- 
ferred to another one. They are each to be 
worked on a piece of stiff open net, merely 
allowing the size to be a little larger than the 
sprig. When the embroidery is finished, the 
edge is to be turned in and the group tacked 
down on the dress for which it is intended. The 
small portion of net ground visible through the 
branching leaves and flowers scarcely shows, 
and is no blemish on the dress. These sprigs 
are to be worked in Berlin wool in common em- 
broidery stitch. They are neither difficult nor 
tedious. A slight portion of floss silk improves 
the appearance, but is not strictly necessary. 

Tue Roszesup Spric.—The leaves of this 
group are to be worked in Berlin wool, in shades 
of green rather inclining to a yellow tint; the 
buds with a mixture of gold, or rusty shade. 
The pink in the opening bud, of floss silk. The 
stems, in brown Berlin wool. 





Tue Lity-or-rae-Vatizy Spria.—The broad 
leaves on which the flowers rest are to be em- 
broidered in green Berlin wool, having a ten- 
dency to blue. There should be sufficient dis- 
tinction of depth and color between the stripes. 
The flowers in white floss silk, shaded with grey. 

Tue Fuscu1a Spria.—The leaves are to be 
worked in a deep rich green. The flowers in 
bright shades of crimson. 

Tux Coxvotvotvus Spria.—The leaves of this 
group are to be executed in lighter shades of 
green than those of the other flowers. The color 
of the Convolvulus is of the lighter and brightest 
shades of French blue. A little yellow is to be 
introduced into the centre of each. The floss 
silk brightens the effect. 

These four sprigs, when embroidered, are to 
be arranged at equal distances on the margin 
of a dress with a double skirt, in the order in 
which we have placed them, namely, the Rose- 
bud Sprig, the Lily-of-the-Valley Sprig, the 
Fuschia Sprig, the Convolvulus Sprig, and so 
repeated until the round is completed. 

The bodies worn with these dresses are some- 
times ornamented with a wreathing of small arti- 
ficial flowers carried round the top, with bunches 
on the sleeves; but this is quite a matter of taste. 





VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Pouteness Between Huspanp anp Wire.—The 
transformation worked in a lover after marriage has 
long been a pet subject with satirists. Before the 
nuptial knot is tied the suitor is all devotion. No 
business engagement is permitted to infringe on the 
evenings consecrated to his fiancee. If she drops 
her fan, misplaces a glove, or needs help in putting 
on her shawl, he is instantly at her side, the most 
eager, the most patient, the most delicate of servants. 
She has only to express a wish to go to church, or 
to visit some place of amusement, and lo! he waits 
on her even before breakfast and though it rains as 
if a deluge had come. But when the irrevocable 
vows are said and the honeymoon comfortably over, 
@ change too often comes over the obsequious cava- 
lier. The latent selfishness of “the male animal” 
begins to develop jtself. The wife has to pick up 
her own fan, search for her own gloves, shawl her- 
self unassisted, go to church alone, get to concerts 
when she can. Sometimes the poor creature is happy 
to win even a civil answer from her rude, dogmatic 
lord. Men who would be civil to even a strange ser- 
vant, if a woman, think it quite natural to be unpo- 
lite to their wives. 

Yet there is nothimg by which even a selfish man 
can more easily benefit himself than by being well- 
bred and considerate to her he has sworn to “love 
and cherish.” Sooner or later an imperious or ex- 
acting husband makes an indifferent or careless wife. 
Talk of love as you may, eulogize the forbearance of 
woman till the language of praise is exhausted, and 
still the fact remains that as men have not a mono- 
poly of the weaknesses of human nature, feminine 
flesh and blood feels injustice finally quite as acutely 
as ourselves. It may require years to make a “long- 
suffering” woman as indignant as a man would be- 
come in a month, but she will get indignant at last, 
her affection will as inevitably decline, and the 
sweetest. boon of life will be lost to the husband 
forever. For money, which is falsely said to be able 
to purchase everything, cannot purchase love; and 
love, whether at the sick bed or by the household 
hearth, does what no paid service will. As the truest 
happiness which a well-regulated mind enjoys is in 
the family relation, so there can be no true domestic 
felteity where there is injustice on one side and its 
consequent alienation on the other. 

It miay be said that if a husband loves his wife 
sincerely there is no necessity for these little acts of 
politeness. . They are trifles, we are told. But life 
is made up of trifles. Did the lover despise them 
once because they were trifles? Was not something 
of his earlier success attributable to the assiduity and 
delicacy with which he plied his gratified mistress 
with = trifles? Has his wife ceased to like such 





TABLE. 


attentions? Will she think the less of her husband 
because he shows how thoughtful he is of her com- 
fort, even in these trifies? Believe us, if a woman’s 
affection is retained undiminished, in spite of the 
rudeness of her busband toward her, it would be 
vastly increased if he exhibited a little of the lover’s 
courtesy—if he was considerate of her in trifies. It 
seems the strangest and most incomprehensible thing 
in the world, if we look at it dispassionately, that 
selfish men think the only persons they can neglect 
with impunity are those on whom their happiness 
principally depends. They are too stupidly blind, to 
use one of their own pet phrases, to see that polite- 
ness to wives “pays.” For it is only of selfish hus- 
bands that we speak. Those who respect, love and 
reverence woman, as true womanhood ought to be 
respected, loved and venerated, need no incentives 
to be courteous and considerate to their wives. 

“Love In Dearts.”—There are thousands of 
parental hearts, which will realize the truth and 
beauty of these lines. 
A mother sits by a lowly grave, 

A hillock small and green, 


With two grey stones at the head and feet, 
And the daisied turf between. 


Silent she sits in that place of graves 
As if tranced in a dream of prayer, 

And her hand soft plays with the rustling grass 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 


Does she think of the time when she hushed it soft 
With cradle lullabies? 

Or when it hung on her teeming breast 
With a smile in its lifted eyes? 


Or when she touched with a reverent hand 
(When its sunny years were three,) 

The lamb-like fleece of its flaxen locks 
As it prayed beside her knee? 


Or the hour when a sad and simple pall 
Was borne from the cottage door, 
And its dancing step was never heard 
Again on the household floor? 
Does she fondly image a cherub shape 
*Mid a shining angel band, 
With star-crowned locks and garments white, 
With a lily in its hand? 


Silent her thought; but at twilght hour 
Ever she sitteth there, 

And her hand oft plays with the rustling grass, 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 


A New Votvme.—The new volume, which begins 
with the next number, will be the most beautiful, 
useful and interesting we have ever issued. Forward 
clubs early. 

Many Tuankxs to “Kathleen” and others for new 
and beautiful patterns in embroidery, &c. 
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Messrs. Les & WALKER, the enterprising pub- 
lishers of Music, have favored us with several new 
and beautiful compositions, prominent among which 
is the “Camille Polka,” composed by Charles Grobe, 
and dedicated to Mrs. D, P. Bowers, the celebrated 
Philadelphia actress. Also, the brilliant variations 
en the Paisley Schottish, entitled “Pleasure is the 
Mark,” by the same author. Mr. Grobe’s composi- 
tions always find a ready sale. “The Heath This 
Night Must Be My Bed,” words by Sir Walter Scott, 
music by J. H. McNaughton. “The Swiss Girl,” a 
very pretty little duet. “I Heard Her Sing That 
Song at Home,” a ballad, by W. G. Lemon. “The 
Polka Francaise,” by George Felix Benkert. “Lut- 
zow’s Wild Hunt,” by Von Weber, arranged for the 
Piano, by Frederic Beyer, is one of the finest of 
Germany’s national airs. Our subscribers will please 
bear in mind that we can furnish them with Music 
at the regular rates, Five Cents a page. Any orders 
sent to us, with the money enclosed, will be attended 
to by return mail. 

“Tue BAcHELOR IN TrousBLe.”—If we could pub- 
lish even a tithe of the articles, which have been sent 
in reply to “The Bachelor in Trouble,” the poor 
fellow would find comfort immediately—that is if 
he would accept the universal advice, or be lucky 
enough to be accepted himself. There is but one 
remedy for musty, fusty, rusty, dusty, crusty bachelor- 
dom. It isa wife. But it is not every bachelor that 
deserves, or can get one. Among other suggestions, 
brought forth by his troubles, it has been recom- 
mended that he marry “Aunt Hapzibah.” 

Otp Scotch Batuaps.—A lady writes :—“It had 
never been my fortune to meet with ‘Auld Robin 
Gray’ before I saw it in your April number, since I 
was a child; and it gave me great pleasure to see it 
in the Magazine. I have been tempted two or three 
times to write to you to get it forme. Please receive 
my thanks the same as if you had sent it to me per- 
sonally.” We shall give another of these world-re- 
nowned Scotch ballads—with the original music, 
now so difficult to get—in our next number. 

Tne Generat Vervict.—A lady writes :—“ Allow 
me to take this opportunity of telling you that all our 
village thinks your Magazine the best and cheapest 





Give Us Crepit.—More original stories are copied 
from “Peterson” than from any other American 
Magazine. The newspaper press is full of them. 
Yet rarely do we get the proper credit. Is this fair? 
Will our exchanges oblige us with a little more care 
in this matter? 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—We never answer contribu- 
tors through the columns of “ Peterson.” If their 
letters require replies, we write to them by mail. 
We cannot afford to occupy, for the benefit of one 
person only, space which belongs to a hundred thou- 
sand patrons. 


Tats Montn’s Enoravine.—Isn’t it excellent? 
We flatter ourselves that our series of steel plates, 
this year, have been, and will continue to be, unap- 
proachable. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dramatic Scenes. With other Poems, now firet 
printed. By Barry Cornwall. 1 vol.,12 mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields.—In one of the earlier num- 
bers of this Magazine, nearly fifteen years ago, we 
devoted several pages to a critical analysis of Barry 
Cornwall’s genius. The high opinion which we ex- 
pressed of Mr. Proctor’s powers—for Barry Cornwall 
is but a nomme de plume—at a time when he was 
comparatively unknown in the United States, is now 
ratified by the best judges and is fast becoming an 
article of popular faith. We have no doubt that his 
reputation will stand even higher with posterity. 
Unless we are in error, more than cne “idol of the 
hour” will be dethroned; and among those who will 
take their places, Barry Cornwall will come first. 
The volume before us is embellished with a portrait 
of the poet. The face is spirited, the brow grand— 
suggestive of a man one would like to know. 


America and Europe. By Adam G. De Gurowski. 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D, Appleton & Co.—This 
is one of those books to which it is impossible to do 
justice in our present limited space. The author is 
an expatriated Pole, a nobleman by birth, a gentle- 
man, a scholar, a man of the world. He hus lived 
in two hemispheres, and in various countries of each. 
Few men are so competent, therefore, to compare 
America and Europe. That many will dissent from 


in the world. I have taken several periodicals for }® portion of his views—we cannot agree with some 
the last four years, but I got tired of all but yours, ; of them ourselves—is only natural; but every can- 
and dropped them. I do not say this to hurt them, ; did, thoughtful and intelligent reader will find much 
but I give you the preference. Yours has decidedly ; to instruct him in this volume, and more to ponder 


the best reading in it. We hail it as a ray of sun- 
shine which lives long in the heart.” This is the 
general verdict. 

Amount or Reapinc.—Remember, “ Peterson” 
contains nine hundred pages of reading matter for 
two dollars a-year, which is more, in proportion’ to 
the price, than any other Lady’s Magazine in the 
world contains. 


son. 





Tt is a book to study, and not merely to peruse. 
We commend it to the husbands, brothers and fathers 
of our fair subscribers, and even to such of the latter 
qs are interested in the subjects of which it treats. 
Bragelonne ; or, Ten Years Later. By Alexandre 
Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
The conclusion of those spirited novels, “The Three 
Guardsmen” and “Twenty Years Later.” It is pub- 
lished in double column octavo style. 3 
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Monarche Retired From Business. By Dr. Doran. 
2.vole., 12 mo. New York: Redfield.—One of those 
gossipping books, semi-biographical, semi-historical, 
which are as entertuining as a novel. The author 
tells the story of deposed or abdicated kings, in all 
countries, from the earliest ages down te our own 
time—a story full of romantic events, appealing 
strongly to the sympathies, and always instructive. 
“James the Second at Germains,” and “The Bour- 
bons and. Charles the Tenth,” are particularly inte- 
resting chapters. The sketches of the murdered 
Czars will be new to most American readers. Dr. 
Doran’s pleasant style adds much to his merits, for 
others have had equal industry as a compiler, but 
few the same facility of rehearsing an old tale so as 
to make it appear new. 


The Days Of My Life. An Autobiography. By 
the author of “Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mrs. Oliphant, the 
writer of this new novel, is better known, at least in 
the United States, by her stories of ‘“‘ Katie Stewart,” 
“Zaidee,” and “The Athelings,” than by that of 
“ Margaret Maitland, and we are surprised that the 
publishers did not announce her in that way. “The 
Days Of My Life” is full of those graphic sketches 
of Nature, those inimitable pictures of domestic life, 
and that acute knowledge of woman’s heart, in which 
no cotemporary female writer excels Mrs, Oliphant. 
Hester Southcote, the heroine, is strongly indivi- 
dualized, though perhaps a shade exaggerated, and 
is fresh and original. 


Thinge Not Generally Known: A Popular Hand- 
Book of Facts not Readily Accessible in Literature, 
History and Science. Edited by David A. Wells. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A work 
that ought to be in everybody’s hands. It is princi- 
pally compiled from an English volume bearing the 
same name; but many errors have been corrected, 
and much additional information inserted. The 
volume is full of little items of knowledge, not con- 
tained in encyclopsedias or ordinary hand-books, 
and difficult to be found when wanted. We fully 
endorse the assertion of the preface, that the book is 
“at once useful, interesting and familiarly instruc- 
tive.” The volume is well printed. 


Teabel. The Young Wife and the Old Love. By 
John C. Jeffreason. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—A new novel, which the critics of 
the daily and weekly press generally extol, but which 
we have not yet had leisure to read. From the favor- 
able opinions expressed of it, however, we promise 
ourselves much pleasure in its perusal. 


Biographical and Historical Sketches. By T. 
Babington Macaulay. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—A series of sketches, mostly 
culled from Macaulay’s “History of England,” mak- 
ing a book, not only interesting in itself, but very 
convenient for reference. The volume is neatly 


printed. 





New Biographies of Illustrious Men. By Macau- 
lay, Rogers, Martin, de. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Whittemore, Niles & Co.— Addison, Bacon, Bunyan, 
Horace, Goethe, Homer, Goldsmith, Johnson, Crich- 
ton and Hume are among the eminent men, whose 
biographies are collected into this neatly printed 
volume. The articles are all from the ablest pens, 
having been selected from the eighth edition of 
“Encyclopedia Brittania,” which is now passing 
through the press. They are brief, analytical and 
full of facts. The book ought to have a large sale. 


The Child’s Book of Nature. Three Parts in 
One. By Washington Hooper, M.D. Illustrated by 
numerous Engravings. 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—One of those valuable books 
for children, for which the Harpers have become so 
famous, in which scientific facts are brought down 
to the comprehension of the youthful mind, partly 
through the skill of the writer, partly through the 
aid of engravings. The work is in three parts, which 
may be had separately, or together—viz: I, Plants, 
II. Animals, III. Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c. 


The Americans in Japan. By Robert Tomes. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A well- 
executed abridgment of that valuable, yet costly 
work, the “Narrative of the U. S. Expedition to 
Japan under Com. Perry.” Everything that is really 
essential to understanding the Japanese, so far at 
least as the larger work explains it, is embraced in 
this volume, the omission being chiefly of episodical 
matter, of embellishments, &c. &c. For ordinary 
purposes this cheap edition is quite as valuable as 
the expensive quarto. 


The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 
Vol. VI. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
volume brings the mournful story of Mary Stuart, 
for it is essentially melancholy with all its romance, 
down to the conspiracy with Norfolk. Miss Strick- 
land is as interesting a biographer as ever, and as 
enthusiastic. She cannot see that Mary had any 
designs on Elizabeth’s throne. To be honest, our 
own heart, if not our intellect, has always plead for 
Mary; and therefore we like this book. 


Currer Lyle. By Lowise Reeder. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The portrait of the fair 
author, which accompanies this volume, would dis- 
arm hostile criticism, even we felt disposed for it, 
which we do not. Few debuts have been made in 
the literary world, lately, which have been so suc- 
cessful as that of this writer; for “Currer Lyle” has 
been praised, far and near, by the press, as one of 
the most charming and absorbing fictions of the day. 


Stories of the Island World. By Charles Word- 
hoff. 1 vol.,18 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
We almost wish we were young again, that we might 
enjoy, in all its zest, this “Robinson Crusoe-ish” 
book. The narrative is simply, yet graphically told, 
and numerous excellent embellishments accompany 
the text, 
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Reading Without Tears; or, A Pleasant Mode of 
Learning to Read. By the author of “ Peep of Day.” 
1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A little 
work that honestly fulfils the promise of its title- 
page. We commend it to all mothers who are about 
to initiate their little ones into the “art and mys- 
tery” of reading. It is prettily embellished. 

Dombey & Son. By Charles Dickens. Forty 
Tustrations. 2 vols., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
gon.—Another novel of this unequalled illustrated 
edition. The beauty of the series increases with 


every volume, 





THE TOILET. 

Tue TseTa—ANATouy AND PuysioLocy.—Sugar 
has the bad repute of causing the teeth to decay of 
those who frequently use it. That character, how- 
ever, is unmerited. Its origin can probably be traced 
to the penuriousness of certain housekeepers, and the 
stigma can be disproved by abundant evidence. Pro- 


RECEIPTS FOR JELLIES AND PRESERVES. 

Clarifying of Sugar and Isinglass.—To obtain jel- 
lies of liqueurs and fruits transparent, and above all 
of an exquisite flavor, much time is required and 
many minute details, for it is the perfect amalgama- 
tion of the various matters that forin these delicious 
preparations, upon which their excellence depends; 
attention is therefore the essential point of their suc- 
cess; but it is often otherwise, for many persons treat 
this part without any method, mixing the isinglass 
in nearly equal quantities, and it is precisely this 
mode that so often renders their jellies detestable; 
for if one ounce and a half or two ounces of isinglass 
is used, where one ounce is sufficient, the jelly, in- 
stead of being agreeable, makes the palate gluey, 
sticking the lips together, and this but too often 
takes place; too much sugar is equally bad, as then 
the jelly becomes insipid, because the sugar weakens 
the flavor of the fruits or liqueurs used in them. It 
is to be observed that lemons, oranges and pine- 
apples require more sugar and more isinglass on 
t of their acidity; on the other hand, the 





bably the habitual use of hot drinks, cond more 
toward teeth disease than any other single cause: the 
habitual use of too hard tooth-brushes exercises a 
most pernicious influence on the teeth. When the 
gums of a person who habitually uses tooth-brushes 
of this kind are examined, they are found to be more 
or less destroyed toward the roots of the teeth, thus 
denuding the latter by drawing from them the supply 
of blood necessary to their vitality, and in this man- 
ner establishing preternatural decay. The habitual, 
or even occasional, employment of hard tooth-brushes 
is a great mistake. No specimen of hog’s bristles 
can well be too soft for this use; and when employed 
in conjunction with a suitable dentifrice, will effi- 
ciently answer the purpose for which tooth-brushes 
are intended. Even a soft haired tooth-brush may in 
many cases of irritable gums be advantageously dis- 
pensed with in favor of a sponge rubber, an instru- 
ment which may be easily prepared by tying a piece 
of sponge to the handle of a worn-out tooth-brush. 

“Woopianp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It causes gentlemen's hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents. None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 

Wuite Tests, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 
Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. What lady or gentleman would 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a 
dentifrice would not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure each bottle is signed 
Fetridge & Co., N.Y. For sale by all druggists. 








sweeter the fruit, less sugar and less isinglass. The 
same remark applies to the liqueurs and wines 
usually made use of: jellies of strawberries and 
raspberries, for example, require their flavor to be 
heightened with the juice of lemon, as also many 
others, which, from the nature of the flavor they 
possess, require this acid, or they leave something to 
desire: young practitioners should not lose sight of 
this; but with attention and a just combination, these 
jellies may be served in all their beauty and delight- 
ful savor. It is necessary also to observe that, in 
damp weather, one-sixth more isinglass should be 
used, as the weather has a powerful influence on 
these jellies; again, jellies of wine or liqueurs re- 
quire somewhat less isinglass and sugar than those 
of fruits from which the juices are extracted, and 
this is clear, because the wines and liqueurs are 
already sweetened, whilst the fruits have but their 
natural flavor. 


Currant and Raspberry Jelly.—Choose fine, red, 
transparent currants, and very ripe; weigh seven 
pounds of red and three pounds of white currants, 
with two pounds of white raspberries; press the 
whole through a fine hair sieve, and pour the juice 
upon nine pounds of lump sugar broken in small 
pieces; place it over a quick fire, skimming it as the 
scum rises with a copper slice; when it begins to 
thicken in the boiling, take out the slice, and on 
dropping it from the slice it should fall in a sheet or 
lump; then the jelly is boiled enough; but, to prove 
it, pour a little on a plate, and set it for some minutes 
in a cool place; then it ought to quit the plate easily; 
but it is difficult by this method to attain the exact 
point, because whilst it is cooling the boiling pro- 
ceeds, and this length of time is too much, therefore, 
but practicians can prevent any bad effect therefrom. 
For red currant jelly the process is the same, but the 
currants must be all red, and red raspberries mixed 
with them. 
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Strawberry Jelly.— Weigh one pound of fine straw- 
berries, pick, wash, and crush them with a silver 
spoon against the sides of a basin, and throw them 
into four ounces of very clear syrup, cover and leave 
them all night; the next morning run them through 
the jelly bag; clarify eight ounces of sugar, and when 
nearly done, throw in a pinch of cochineal to tint it 
red; strain it through a sieve, add one ounce of isin- 
glass and the juice of two lemons, afterward mix the 
juice of the fruit with it; mould it immediately and 
set it on the ice; the sugar and isinglass must not be 
too hot when the fruit is mixed with them, for if so, 
they tarnish the jelly; and this remark applies gene- 
rally to all jellies. When time does not permit the 
fruit to be filtered through the bag, throw the straw- 
berries in the boiling syrup, with a little cochineal, 
cover them till cold, and add the necessary isinglass; 
if in the season, add half a pound of currants instead 
of the lemon juice; jelly of raspberries is made ex- 
actly as the above, except that you use half a pound 
of white currants with them. 

To Preserve Raspberries.—Choose raspberries of 
an equal size, of a clear red, and above all not too 
ripe, pick the stalks from six pounds of them, and 
throw them into six pounds of sugar clarified, and 
boiled to a thin syrup; let them boil but slowly and 
turn them into a large basin, which cover close with 
a sheet of paper, with holes pierced through it; the 
next morning drain the fruit on a sieve, and put 
them into pots about half full, then add the juice of 
two pounds of cherries, run through a bag, to the 
syrup, which skim and boil to a thick consistence, 
and pour it upon the raspberries; when they are 
cold, cover them with a little currant jelly: these 
preserves may be finished off at once, but the above 
method is preferable, because the raspberries are 
done thoroughly by the syrup which dries the flesh, 
and thus preserves them for a longer time. 

White Currant Jelly.—Pick twelve pounds of 
large, transparent, and very ripe white currants, 
and throw them into ten pounds of sugar boiled ten 
minutes; take the pan from the fire, and with the 





To Clarify Sugar for Jellies or Liqueurs.—Put in 
a middling-sized preserving-pan the fourth part of a 
white of egg, whip it until it whitens, add one quart 
of filtered water, and one pound of fine sugar broken 
in pieces; stir it and-set the pan over a moderate fire, 
and when it boils, set it at the corner of the stove to 
throw up the seum; to assist this operation, add two 
spoonsful of cold water, and when it has boiled ten 
minutes take off the scum, and throw in at intervals 
two spoonsful more water, that the sugar may throw 
off all the remaining scum; when it becomes clear 
and white the sugar is clarified; strain it through the 
corner of a wet napkin or silk sieve into a basin; 
observe the sugar when the scum is thrown up by 
boiling, or you risk the loss of some of it, and do not 
skim it when it commences boiling, as that hinders 
the clarification. If you wish to obtain a very white 
syrup when the sugar throws up its first scum, 
squeeze upon it the juice of a lemon, which bleaches 
it singularly; too much of egg prejudices the opera- 
tion. 

Preserving Small Quantitics at a Time.—In pre- 
serving, too large a quantity of fruit cannot be well 
managed, the heat being required to act for too long 
a time, discolors the fruits or jellies; as for example, 
thirty or forty pounds of currant jelly cannot be so 
perfectly boiled, as if they were divided, for from the 
length of time ry to plish it, it contracts 
a bitter taste from the copper, and its color cannot 
be retained, as in spite of the utmost care it will ad- 
here to the sides of the pan and blacken; therefore 
the better method is to boil it in small quantities; 
the pots should not be tied over until the next day 
when they are perfectly cold; rounds of paper cut to 
fit the interior of the pot, should be dipped in brandy, 
and laid on the surface of the jam; the pots being 
covered afterward with double paper, and tied down, 
should be put away in a dry place. 

To Clarify Sugar for Preserving.—Choose fine 
white sugar of a brilliant grain and not porous; fine 
Martinique or Havana sugars are good, but lump 
sugar of a good quality is preferable; whip two 





slice stir the jelly gently, let it have a slight boiling § whites of eggs in a preserving-pan with a pint of 
and run it through a new tammy previously washed; ; water, and when it whitens pour in a gallon of 
replace the jelly over the fire, wiping the sides of the ’ water; whisk it perfectly, and set on one side a pint 
pan with, a wet sponge to prevent the heat discolor- of this liquid; then put into the pan eight or nine 
ing the jelly in boiling; skim it and finish it as{ pounds of sugar broken small, and set it over a 
above: this jelly may also be made by passing the } moderate fire; when beginning to boil, set it at the 
fruit through the bag, after which weigh it and pour : corner of the stove that the scum may flow to one 
it on the same weight of sugar; boil it quickly, and side; pour a fourth of the water reserved into the 
finish it as before. syrup, which skim, and gradually as the scum rises 
Green Grape Jam.—Stone six pounds of fine } pour in a little of this water; when the sugar becomes 
grapes, blanch them in a preserving-pan with boil-; clear and appears light and white, and all the scum 
ing water; when they rise to the surface cover them } disappears, strain it through a sieve or wet napkin. 
closely and place them over a very slow fire, two; Gooseberry Jelly.—Take the pips from some very 
hours after set away the whole to cool, then strain } clear white gooseberries with the point of a pen. For 
the fruit, and pass it through a sieve, to extract all fourteen pounds of fruit, twelve pounds of sugar 
the juice, which reduce over a quick fire; when it should be used. Reduce the sugar to a rich syrup, 


begins to quit the bottom of the pan, mix six pounds 
of sugar, boiled down to a syrup with it, and after 
some slight boiling pour it into the pots. 


give it a gentle boil, take it from the fire, skim it, 
and put it in pots or small glasses. Red gooseber- 
ries are prepared in the same manner. 
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To Clarify Isinglass in a Short Time.—For a 
mould take one ounce and three-quarters of isin- 
glass, wash and put it into a stewpan with two quarts 
of filtered water, and two ounces of sugar, place it 
over the fire; when it boils, set it at the corner of the 
stove to boil rather quick, taking off the scum as it 
rises, and when reduced to half a pint pass it through 
the napkin into a basin; many cooks add a piece of 
the rind of a lemon to take off the taste of the isin- 
glass which is useless, as good isinglass has no flavor; 
it is simply tasteless; a little juice of lemon is good, 
but the rind tints the isinglass yellow, and when used 
in a white jelly of lemon, aniseed, or any liqueur, this 
yellow tint is still apparent, injuring thus the beauty 
of the jelly, whose whole merit consists in its white- 
ness. 


To Preserve Cherries.—Choose clear, transparent 
cherries, of a pale red color and fully ripe, take away 
the stalks and kernels; weigh twelve pounds of them, } 
which mix with ten pounds of sugar clarified, and $ 
boil five minutes; cover the pan, and after a little 3 
boiling whilst it is covered, skim them, and take 
them from the fire, and turn them out into an earthen 
pan; the next day strain the cherries on a large sieve; 
add the juice of one pound of white currants to the 
syrup; which skim and boil about fifteen minutes, 
then put in the cherries, and give them a dozen boils 
covered; take them from the stove, and having skim- 
med them, turn them into pots, leaving the space of 
half an inch from the top; when cold, cover them 
with currant jelly prepared for that purpose. 

To Preserve Green Grapes.—Pick six pounds of 
fine green grapes, and cutting them at the side, with- 
draw the pips neatly with a pen or quill, put them 
into a preserving-pan with sufficient boiling water to 
cover the fruit, and let it throw up a few slight boil- 
ings; after which set the pan closely covered over a 
gentle stove, that the fruit may regain its color; leave : 
them in this state for five or six hours, then strain 
them on a sieve, put them into six pounds of sugar 
clarified and boil twenty minutes; let them throw up 
two or three gentle boilings, and take them from the 
fire, skim and put them into pots. 

Jelly of Four Fruite—Have four ounces of fine 
cherries, four ounces of raspberries, four ounces of 
strawberries, and eight ounces of red currants; 
Squeeze them and run the juice through the bag, 
mix it afterward with syrup and isinglass, and finish 
as usual; or the fruits may be infused in the sugar, 
and, unless the bag is very good, this is the best 
mode, 

Jelly of Green Grapes.—Pick two pounds of fine 
green grapes, and pound a handful of spinach with 
the grapes; when well beaten, run the juice throngh 
the bag, which should yield a clear liquor of a light 
green color; then mix with one pound of clarified 
sugar, and one ounce and a half of isinglass; finish 
as usual, 

Jelly of Cherries,—Take the kernels and stalks 
from two pounds of fine, clear, ripe cherries, add 
four ounces of picked red currants, press the juice 








from the fruit, and filter it through the bag, mix 
three-quarters of a pound of clarified sugar with it, 
and one ounce of isinglass, and finish in the accus- 
tomed manner. 

Another Receipt for Green Grapes.—Take six 
pounds of* green grapes, fine and fleshy, peel and 
stone them, throw them into six pounds of sugar 
boiled to a rich syrup, and let them boil gently for 
a very short time; take them from the fire, skim and 
put them into pots. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fie. 1.—A Dinner Dress or PEARL COLORED AND 
waite Praiw Oreandy Lawy.—The skirt is made 
with three flounces scalloped. The corsage is low, 
and has a sharp point in front and at the back. The 
sleeves are made with a large and a deep rufile scal- 
loped. A Marie Antoinette fichu of Honiton lace. 

Fig. 11.—Dinner Dress OF WHITE FIGURED Swiss 
Muu.—The front is ornamented with English thread 
lace and bows of straw colored ribbon. The corsage 
is made high with a basque, and it, as well as the 
Louis Quatorze sleeves, is trimmed to correspond with 
the skirt. Head-dress of roses and thread lace. 

Fig. m1.—A CuampBer Sacque or CamBric.—The 
yoke is run with small casings, and trimmed with 
worked ruffling. 

Fie. 1v.—A Marte Antoinette Ficuv, rather low, 
composed of insertions and rows of black lace termi- 
nated toward the top by a narrow white blonde bor- 
dered with black. 

Fie. v.—Empress Ficnv.—Made of tulle with 
a blonde edge, puffings of tulle and bands of pink 
ribbon. A very new and beautiful affair. 

Fie. vi.—SLeEvE.—The lower part consists of one 
broad puff of tulle, below which are a row of small 
puffs, drawn by bands of narrow pink ribbon. The 
whole is finished by a narrow edging of lace or 
blonde. On one side of the sleeve a bow of pink 
ribbon with flowing ends. 

Fie. vi.—Purrep Suieeve, having points sur- 
rounded with black velvet. 

GuyeraL Remarks.—Skirts are long, full, and 
trimmed with flounces, if the material is a plain silk; 
if the silk is figured, the skirts have nothing at all, 
or merely ornaments up the sides, or a broad band 
of velvet in a slanting direction and gradually widen- 
ing toward the bottom; or ordinary velvet bands two 
or three fingers broad placed so as to form a series of 
lozenges. On every angle formed by the velvet, a 
pendant button of either silk or jet may be put, or 
else a velvet bow with short ends. Bodies are high, 
with very long lappets, trimmed all round and on 
the front with pendant buttons. Sleeves with two 
puffs and a flounce. 

A very elegant and novel dress has just been made 
of deep blue silk. It has one deep flounce, on the 
head of which falls a double skirt. This style pro- 
duces a better effect than two single skirts, because 
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in this latter case, the under one has always a ten- 
dency to turn in or double up on itself, which looks 
very bad, whereas a fl is an excellent support 
for the bottom of the dress and gives it more grace. 
The double skirt is slit up at the sides, and fastened 
by rich galloons forming zigzags. The body of the 
dress is high and has no lappet. Under each arm, 
at the place where the skirt terminates, there are two 
silk tassels which hang down on the hips in thé 
middle of the opening where the galloons are. The 
sleeves are in the pagoda form and excessively wide, 
gathered at top as far as the elbow in large, hollow 
plaits. A pendant button on each plait. Another 
dress is of black. The skirt is trimmed at the 
sides with bands of claret velvet, which also form 
lozenges. Body low, plain, and with a long point. 
Short sleeves, Canezou of spotted black tulle, striped 
zebra-fashion with claret velvet. Similar velvet in 
the bandeaux of the hair with a bow at the side. 

A NEW sTYLE or Unper-Siexve has obtained 
great favor. It may be made of muslin or tulle, and 
consists of one very full puff, confined at the wrist 
by a puffing, within which there is a running of 
colored ribbon. Above the puffing a broad cuff of 
lace or needlework falls back over the sleeve. The 
cuff is formed of deep vandykes, and, if of needle- 
work, should be edged with narrow Valenciennes. 
The vandykes are five or six in number, and between 
each there is a bow of ribbon of the same color as 
that in the running. 

Bonnets.—We give a large variety of bonnets this 
month. It will be seen that the crown continues 
sloping, and that the cape still hangs very low. 
Among the flowers which have as yet appeared, in 
readiness for the new bonnets, are lilies-of-the-val- 
ley, intermingled with grass, and mounted in droop- 
ing sprays and lilacs; the white and lilac kinds being 
combined, These lilacs are mounted in drooping 








sprays, so pliant as almost to resemble ostrich 
feathers. Tulips, violets, &c., have been mounted 
in a similar manner. 

Fans.—The fans of the present season are not less 
elegant than those which have preceded them. Many 
of the new fans, of a superior style, have mother-o’- 
pearl sticks, or sticks carved in ivory in imitation of 
the fans of the sixteenth century. Spangled fans 
are among the favorites, The spangles are fixed 
upon either black or white crape, and the effect ig 
sparkling, as they catch the light with every motion 
of the fan. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE GiRL, of white 
barege, trimmed with three flounces, edged with 
blue and white silk fringe. The corsage is low and 
has braces composed of broad white ribbon edged 
with fringe. Puffed sleeves, with a lace ruffle. Straw 
hat, trimmed with pink roses and black velvet. 

Fic. u.—Dress FoR A LitTLe Boy, of figured 
Marsailles. The skirt has a double polka. A polka 
sacque is worn over a skirt of plain linen. A low- 
crowned straw hat. 

Of the costumes just prepared for little boys be- 
tween the ages of two and five, there are several 
composed of a light kind of cloth in some bright 
color. One of these is figured with wreaths and 
bouquets, worked, in imitation of Indian embroi- 
dery, with silk of different colors lightly intermingled 
with gold. Others, of a plainer style, are embroi- 
dered with silk in two colors, or they are braided in 
arabesque patterns. 

Little girls have their dresses and jackets edged 
with a broad band, formed of a different material 
from that composing the dress, and this band is 
ornamented with a pattern in embroidery. 
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Renewat or Susscriptions.—Many clubs, as well 
as single subscriptions, expire with this number. 
This being a cash Magazine, every name is struck 
off our mail-books, when the subscription expires; 
and to this rule we make no exceptions. Please remit 
immediately, at our risk, if you wish your July num- 
bers promptly. Let every single subscriber send a 
club—and every one can do it with a little effort. Our 
July number will be a gem. 


Appitions to Civss.—When additions are made 
to clubs, no premium is allowed, until sufficient to 
make a new club, at the rates remitted, have been 
added, viz: three at $1,66, five at $1,50, or eight at 
$1,25. Consequently, where four are added to a 
club, at $1,25 each, and a premium asked, we vannot 
afford to send it. There must be eight at $1,25 to 
obtain a premium. 





How to Remir.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange, 

A New Coox-Boox.—We will send “Mrs. Widdi- 
field’s Cook-Book,” for a premium, instead of the 
“Garland of Art,” if preferred. Say, when you re- 
mit for your clubs, which you desire. 

Never Too Latr.—It is never too late in the year 
to subscribe for “Peterson,” for we can always sup- 
ply back numbers to January inclusive. 

Crus Svusscriprion.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 








